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THE ZOOLOGICAL STATION AT NAPLES: 
A TABLE AND A RESEARCH-PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR WOMEN 


In all Naples there is no more picturesque spot than the broad 
parkway lying in the foreground of the amphitheatre-like city and 
bordering for a mile or more the shores of the beautiful bay. The 
view of Capri across the blue water, and of Vesuvius looming 
dramatically in the distance, the sound of martial music that accom- 
panies the never-ending parade of troops, the music of gaily dressed 
Italians, the fountains, flowers and radiant sunshine all combine to 
allure the pleasure-loving people to this wonderful public garden 
called the “ Villa Nazionale.” Not the least of the many attrac- 
tions of the Villa, are the imposing white buildings, with open 
porticoes, which lie half hidden in the midst of palms and holm 
oaks. Within is a famous aquarium, well worth a visit, for it is 
a veritable treasure-house of the deep sea. Here, amid a glass- 
enclosed space that fills the walls from floor to ceiling, is seen in 
all stages of development the marvelous organic life of marine 
flora and fauna. Everything is arranged to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the conditions and environment of nature itself. The con- 
stantly changing sea-water is supplied directly from the Bay of 
Naples, while the light enters so mysteriously through the tanks 
trom above that even the observer experiences the sensation of 
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PANORAMA oO” NAPLES. 


Vesuvius mm the distance. The Zoblogical Stat‘'on among the trees 
near the bay. 


heing far below the surface of the ocean. While the aquarium 
forms a constant source of attraction for large numbers of visitors, 
few realize that it occupies only a subordinate position in the life 
of the most important biological station in the world. The 
spacious buildings, as a whole, are devoted to the laboratories, 
libraries, preserving and supply rooms of the “ Stazione Zoologica 
di Napoli.” This station was founded in 1872 by: Dr. Anton 
Dohrn, for the collection of biological material and for the study 


of all forms of salt-water plant and animal life; under his personal 


direction it has developed into an international institution for scien- 
tific research. Before he was thirty years of age, and while still 
‘i privat-docent at Jena, Anton Dohrn formed the purpose to do 
something of lasting benefit for science. Fven earlier than this 
his thought had taken form in a small laboratory that he opened, 
at his own expense, at Messina. This modest work-shop, however, 
in no way fulfilled his ambition, which stopped at nothing short of 
a fully equipped zoological station at Naples. But how to get the 
location and the needed financial support for so large an under- 
taking were serious questions, and only a man of indomitable 
energy and courage would have overcome the obstacles that he 
had repeatedly to face. He dedicated his own private fortune to 
the project and secured substantial aid from others, among whom 
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were Darwin and Huxley. From the Italian government he ob- 
tained the desired location, and eventually, a subsidy. Neverthe- 
less, long before the first building was finished, he was at the end 
of his resources. The tact and diplomacy of this persistent scien- 
tist won from the German government, at this crisis, the assistance 
needed to complete the buildings, and, subsequently, an annual 
income of forty thousand dollars toward the maintenance of the 
station. This splendid support on the part of Germany, was 
secured through the endorsement of the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
which represented the interest of such men as Virchow, DuBois 
Reymond and Helmholz. To-day the station is supported by sub- 
sidy from most of the European governments and by the income 
from tables which are maintained at the expense of five hundred 
dollars each, on the part of scientific and educational bodies all 
over the civilized world. 

Since the foundation of the Zoological Station at Naples, not far 
trom fifty marine and fresh-water laboratories have been estab- 
lished in different parts of Europe, America, Australia and Japan. 
Such a network of smal! laboratories over the globe was suggested 
by Dr. Dohrn himself and, in one way and another, he has aided in 
the foundation of most of those now in existence. While these 
smaller stations offer special advantages, according to location, for 
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research work in the different biological departments of zodlogy, 
botany, and physiology, none of them compares in completeness of 
opportunity with the one at Naples. This highly-endowed station, 
through its specially chosen location, offers a wide range of speci- 


mens of organic life of both temperate and tropical waters; as a 
resuit of the research of its permanent staff of scientists, it offers 
the most perfectly developed practical methods for preserving and 
treating material under investigation; through the renowned inves 
tigators who form its student body, it offers a central point for the 
interchange of ideas brought from all quarters of the globe. A 
subsidiary station, in the shape of a most picturesque group of 
buildings, is now being erected on the island of Ischia, where the 
fauna and flora of the region may be studied in relation to their 
surroundings and where the worker of the Naples Station may go 
for rest and change. 

The two earlier buildings at Naples afforded tables for fifty 
workers, and a third building, just opened, now makes available 
twice that number. ‘The tables may be rented by individuals if 
taken for a whole year, but most of those in constant use are con- 
trolled and paid for by governments, institutions and associations. 
Germany controls* eleven, Italy nine, Russia four, Austria two, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, the French Academy one each, 
Cambridge, Oxford and the Lritish Association one each, and Amer- 
ican institutions four. The American tables are rented and con- 
trolled by the Smithsonian Institution, the Carnegie Institute (two), 
and the Naples Table Association for Promoting Laboratory 
Research by Women. ‘The suggestion for the formation of the last 
named association came from Dr. Ida H. Hyde, one of the early 
fellows of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae who, as a student 
at the Naples Station, had been impressed with the opportunities 
offered there for the scientific training of women. She believed that 
te found a table especially for women at the time when the rest of 
the world was celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the station. 
would be a fitting return for the unfailing kindness which Dr. Dohrn 
had always shown in admitting women to the privileges of the 
station on equal terms with men. Through the efforts of Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer and Dean Agnes Irwin, an organization pledged 
to the support of such a table was completed in 1898, under the title 


* 1005. 
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the Zodlogical station at Naples.” Within two years the function of 
the association was enlarged, and the fact expressed in the title by the 
added clause “ And for Promoting Scientific Research by Women.” 
The name was descriptive of the purpose of the association but too 
long for ordinary use and it has recently been changed to “‘ The 
Naples Table Association for Promoting Laboratory Research by 
Women.” This association is composed of official representatives 
of thirteen* colleges and universities, two associations and of five 
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individuals, each paying fifty dollars annually. In the eight years 


of its existence sixteen women, entitled * Scholars of the Associa- 


tion,” have been appointed to the use of its table at Naples for 
periods varying from a few weeks to six months. Few women, 


*Barnard College. Bryn Mawr College, The University of Chicago, The 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Mount Holyoke College, Radcliffe College, 
Smith College, The University of Pennsylvania, Vassar College, Wellesles 
College, Western Reserve University, Women’s College 


in Brown Uni 
versity, Woman's College of Baltimore 
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aside from the American, are seen among the workers. At the 
end of April, 1905, only twenty-seven women in all had ever used 
the station. Of this number, seventeen were American, three 
I‘nglish, three Italian, two German, one Norwegian and one Rus- 
sian. Twenty-three of these women were investigating problems 
of zoology, and only two each problems of physiology and of 
botany. 

The American women are one and all enthusiastic over the 
opportunities for research which the table offers, and the descrip- 
tion of their life and work at the station, in the midst of world- 
famous investigators, makes even the unscientific envious. The 
table itself, strictly speaking, is an alcove fitted up with every 
facility for ordinary biological research, tanks of running sea-water 
for preserving specimens alive, glass dishes and bottles of all sizes, 
chemicals, reagents and even drawing materials, including crayons 
and water colors. Close at hand are reference libraries, and 
laboratories for photography and bacteriology. The investigator 
needs to bring only microscope, dissecting instruments and ideas. 
To obtain the material for her research she has, usually, but to 
state her needs. Immediately she finds fresh material available for 
her use twice a day and, if not too rare, specimens preserved in 
various ways to show the different stages of embryonic develop- 
ment. While the minor wants of the worker are carefully looked 
after by an attendant, the more important ones are under the super- 
vision of Dr. Dohrn and his staff of seven or eight able assistants, 
all of whom, with the exception of Signor Bianco, are Germans. 
Dr. Lo Bianco is, officially, Administrator of the Fisheries, and has 
charge of the collection and preservation of all biological material. 
Ile enquires at night concerning the wants of each individual 
student and in the early hours of the morning his fleet of small 
boats goes forth to dredge, fish or skim from the bay what is re- 
quired. The more delicate specimens, as soon as found, are placed 
in glass jars with enough water to float them and to keep them in 
perfect condition, and the jars, six or eight in a basket, are carried 
on the heads of the fishermen, from the boats to the supply room. 
There the varied collection is sorted under the personal supervision 
of Dr. Bianco, into tubs, pans and glass jars of all sizes, and the 
fresh sea-water with which the receptacles are filled soon restores 
to their full beauty the wonderful natural forms and colors of the 
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sea-organisms. In such ways the workers are supplied and the 
aquarium is stocked. But this is not all, for quantities of materia! 
are constantly being preserved in remarkable ways and sent for 
laboratory use to distant universities and individual investigators 
or, if the specimens are unusually valuable, to museums in different 
parts of the world. In addition to the smaller boats the station owns 
two steamers which are occupied in deep-sea dredging. At fre- 
quent intervals the investigators are invited by the director to 
take a trip to some distant point in one of these steamers, and the 
invitation is eagerly accepted, for such a biological expedition is a 
delight, not only because of the opportunity to observe deep-sea 
dredging, but on account of the exhilaration of a day’s outing with 
enthusiastic scientists of different nationalities. 

The results of research carried on at the station may be published 
in any way the individual sees fit, but they may also appear in a 
series of monographs, published by the station, on the Fauna and 
Flora of the Bay of Naples, or in a journal of short articles which, 
since 1879, has appeared several times a vear as “ Mittheilungen.” 
In addition to these publications, the station has issued annually, 
since 1879, a summary of all published zoological works of the 
vear under the title “ Zoologischer Jahresbericht.” 
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In the first eighteen years of its existence the resources of the 
Naples Station were used by six hundred workers. In the next ten 
years that number was doubled, 
and in the succeeding years there 
will doubtless be a much larger 
increase, with more than fifty ad- 
ditional tables available in the 
new building and an ever-grow- 
ing demand for the use of such 
perfect facilities. An institution 
which attracts, yearly, such num- 
bers of scientists from all civi- 
lized countries, offers not only 
unusual opportunities to the indi- 
vidual, but exerts an enormous 
influence in stimulating and co- 

ordinating research work. 
Irom the first the Naples Table 
Association for Promoting Lab- 
oratory Research by Women has 
INTERIOR OF Main Laporatory. received more annual subscrip- 
tions than are required to support its table. During the first 
year the surplus was expended to aid students in meeting the cost of 
residence at Naples. It seemed, however, to members of the 
association that the surplus might well be used to give a 
special meaning to the opportunities already offered by the 
table, if some grant or prize could be devised which would 
encourage women in individual research-work, and gain sub- 
stantial recognition for the results. After a year spent in 
considering the advantages and dangers of such forms of encour- 
agement, the association decided to enlarge its purpose and name 
as already described, and to offer a Research Prize of One Thous- 
and Dollars. The offer carried with it certain specific conditions 
to which any thesis admitted to competition must conform. 
Among the conditions were the following: ‘The thesis must be the 
work of a woman and must embody new conclusions based on in- 
dependent laboratory research in’ the biological, chemical, or 


physical sciences; the results of work already published in complete 


form or which have been or are to be presented for the degree of 
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Ph. D., are not eligible; medical work may be admitted under 
certain restrictions, while pathological work on the purely practical 
side is excluded. After the announcement of the prize, two years 
were allowed competitors for the preparation of the thesis. Mean- 
while a board, consisting of well known scientists in the depart- 
ments named, was secured to examine and decide upon the value of 
the research work presented. Since there was a possibility that 
the Board of Examiners might, at some time, consider no thesis 
worthy of the prize, the association reserved the right to withhold 
the award. 

The first competition brought out the wholly unexpected number 
of eleven theses, of which four dealt with botanical subjects, two 
were purely physiological, one was anatomical, one bacteriological 
and three discussed embryological problems. The men who exam- 
ined the papers made their recommendations without knowing the 
names of the authors, and expressed their opinion that five of the 
investigations represented real contributions to scientific knowledge. 
The outcome of the competition was made known at the annual 
meeting of the association, in April, 1903, when Dr. Florence Sabin 
was unanimously awarded the prize of one thousand dollars for 


INTERIOR OF LIBRARY. 


her thesis on The Origin of the Lymphatic System. The results 


cf her research included a discovery of far-reaching importance. 
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and are believed to be the most valuable contributions yet made 
to the morphology of the lymphatic system. The thesis was pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Anatomy, Vol. I, No. 3, 1902, 
and Vol. III, No. 2, 1904. Further work on the lymphatic system 
was published in Vol. IV, 1905. Dr. Sabin received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at Smith College in 1893 and the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 
1900. She was fellow in anatomy at Johns Hopkins during IgoI- 
1902, assistant instructor in anatomy for the year 1902-1903, and 
is now associate professor in anatomy. She was recently asked to 
be a candidate for the chair of anatomy at the Women’s Medical 
College of London, but refused, preferring to continue her work at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Honorable mention was given to the paper next in merit entitled 
“Contributions to the Knowledge of the Life History of Pinus 
with Special Reference to Sporogenesis, the Development of the 
Gametophytes and Fertilization,” by Margaret Clay Ferguson. 
Dr. Ferguson holds the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor 
of Philosophy from Cornell University, and is at present associate 
professor of botany at Wellesley College. Her paper was pub- 
lished by the Washington Academy of Sciences in October, 1904. 

The second prize, offered under the same conditions and limi- 
tations as the first, was awarded in April, 1905, to Miss Nettie M. 
Stevens, a Scholar of the association, for her thesis on The Germ 
Cells of the Aphis Rosae and Aphis Oenotherae. The investiga- 
tion has an important bearing on the question of heredity, and 
although it deals with the common green aphis, it is thought that 
its conclusions may point the way to great changes in the manner 
of interpreting facts in the evolution of the more important animals, 
man included. Miss Stevens graduated from Stanford University 
in 1899; she was the holder of the graduate scholarship in biology 
at Bryn Mawr in 1900-1 and of the President’s European Fellow- 
ship awarded by Bryn Mawr in 1901-2, and in the same year was a 
Scholar of the association at Naples. In 1902-3 she returned to 
3ryn Mawr as fellow in biology, and in 1903-4 was awarded a 
special research fellowship in biology. The results of her research 
at Naples were embodied in a dissertation on the ciliate infusoria, 
which was presented for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Bryn 
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Mawr, 1903. She has studied at the Pacific Coast Laboratory as 
well as at Naples and has held a Carnegie assistantship in addition 
to her position at Bryn Mawr. The Bryn Mawr chair in experi- 
mental morphology is the second to be established, the first being 
held by Dr. Morgan, at Columbia University. 

A third research prize is announced to be awarded in 1907. 
The only other competitive prize of like value offered to women, 
is the Alice Freeman Palmer Scholarship of one thousand dollars, 
founded at Wellesley by Mrs. David P. Kimball, of Boston. It is 
open to women graduates of American colleges with a few condi- 
t:ons and without restrictions other than that it must be used for 
purposes of serious study. It is interesting to note that the first 
holder of this scholarship, Harriet Lehmann, A. B. Ripon, A. M. 
Northwestern, after spending the summer of 1904 at the Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research, and the early winter as a graduate 
student at Radcliffe College, went to Naples to round out her 
year’s work as Scholar of the Naples Table Association. 

Although the prize of one thousand dollars can be awarded for 
only one thesis the work of the other competitors is not to be con- 
sidered as wasted. The investigator herself gains much in 
personal knowledge and power that may yet be the basis of fruitful 
results, while the eminent scientists who compose the Board of 
Examiners become acquainted with the character and scope of the 
research undertaken, and the promises for the future. 

If genius and the leisure class were interchangeable terms, a 
prize of money might seem an unnecessary stimulus to offer the 
cager searcher after truth. Unfortunately the chances are many 
that scientific ability will be associated with small means. At least 
it is true that the scientific brain and spirit are too often sacrificed 
to household or financial needs, in comparison with which indi- 
vidual development and the attainment of honor through scientific 
discovery, are considered unwarrantable self-indulgence. To those 
in whose behalf such a sacrifice would be made, the thousand dollars 
inay seem a prize of sufficient moment to balance selfish considera- 
tions, while to the would-be investigator herself it will offer the 
justification needed to pursue, conscience free, the work which is to 
her of such paramount interest. 

" at us hope that the winner of the prize will feel that she has 
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earned the right to spend a year in expanding her own ideas, or in 
study at home or abroad. If she wishes to carry on her research at 
Naples the privileges of the American women’s table will un- 
doubtedly be granted merely for the asking. If, by chance, ap- 
pointments to this table have been made for the entire year, she 
may, nevertheless, count on a place at the station, since Dr. Dohrn 
has promised that as long as the American tables are maintained 
space shall always be found for American women. 

The decision to offer a prize for research raised many interesting 
questions concerning the nature and character of the work to be 
admitted to competition. What is original research? Can a dis- 
tinction be made between “ research” such as would be accepted 
for the degree of Ph. D. and “ original laboratory research” such 
as should compete for a considerable prize? .\ wide-spread in- 
quiry brought out the fact of varying custom among the universities 
in which original research is carried on, and a lack of definite 
standards for theses accepted for the degree of Ph. D. It was 
generally conceded, however, that little work undertaken for the 


degree of Ph. D. could be considered as original research, since it 


is nearly always carried on under direction, and, accordingly, that 
there must be a distinction between research such as would be 
acceptable for the degree and research such as should merit a prize 
offered for the purpose of encouraging investigations of scientific 
importance. While the authorities hesitate to give a definition of 
original research, the consensus of opinion of well known scientists 
seems to be, that a thesis such as should be admitted to competition 
for a prize of one thousand dollars, ought to mean independent 
laboratory research, and embody a discovery of new facts, or of 
new principles based on old facts, the worth of which must be 
judged by their relative scientific importance, or by their effect on 
science. 

At the time the Naples Table Association decided to add to its 
functions that of promoting scientific research by women, the 
Carnegie Institute had not been established. While, to-day, the 
opportunities for help from that institution are seemingly without 
limit, the smaller association has decided that it is still justified 
in offering its prize for research. The response to the offer has 
been so much greater than was expected that that in itself is con- 
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sidered to indicate the desirability of continuing it. It is believed, 
too, that the effect of such a prize in stimulating scientific research 
among women will be cumulative, and that its beneficial results will 
increase from year to year as scientists everywhere come to recog- 
nize that such work is rewarded. 

Atice Upton PEARMAIN. 
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ADDRESSES BY FELLOWS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


BY Miss Susan H. BALLot 


European Fellow in Latin, Instructor in Latin at the University of 
Chicago, having just finished a year abroad under the Carnegie Fund.] 

| have gladly embraced the opportunity of speaking before this 
association for two reasons: one that | might, after five years, 
express my sense of obligation to you personally for the start you 
gave me in my chosen field of research work when, in 1901-2, you 
appointed me to your travelling fellowship. I got then the 
‘microbe “— it is not my word —of foreign study and travel, of 
which | have not since been able to rid myself. 

\fter my return from that vear abroad, which | had used as a 
member of the American School of Classical Studies at Rome, as 
soon as possibile —-1. e., as soon as | could save enough money an:l 
obtain ieave of absence from my work of teaching in the University 
of Chicago —-in the year 1903-4, | spent seven months in Rome, 
doing a piece of work with Latin MSS. in the Vatican library, which 
i had been able merely to commence on my first visit. After 
another year and a half of teaching at this university, I received 
the appointnient to one of two Carnegie fellowships -— for the first 
time assigned to the field of the classics —at the American Schoo! 


at Rome, for “research in’ Roman archaeology and _ literature.” 


So I have just returned from another year of work in the principal 


manuscript libraries of Italy and in Paris, in pursuance and com- 
pletion of the piece of work done in my second absence. And | 
hope, amid my duties as instructor here, during the course of the 
present year, to be able to prepare my results for publication. 
My second desire is to set before you the claims of my field, 1. e.. 
Latin MSS., as one especially entitled to a share of your generosity 
in the allotment of foreign fellowships. For this kind of work 
cannot be done in this country — the worker must go where his 
material is. And naturally that is only in the ancient libraries and 
monasteries (and occasionally in private possessions) in Europe. 
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A certain amount of training can and should be obtained at home, 
through practice with photographs and facsimiles—a piece of 
actual work must be done over there. 

Leaving out of account the perhaps sentimental side of the 
matter, that is, all that can be got from atmosphere and association 
and tradition from working in mediaeval libraries, where one lifts 
one’s eyes from the time-old, yellowed, parchment-page, to let them 
rest on fine old carved or frescoed ceilings or walls hung with rich 
old paintings or windows of rich-hued stained glass, where the very 
carven chairs and tables, at which one sits, speak of an unbroken 
succession of scholars, at least since the time when the interests of 
Jearned men went back to the “ humanities;” to the present con- 
tinuance of which the throngs of students from all over Europe, 
migrating to these common Meccas of their several interests, 
attest — putting all that aside and keeping to the actual work to be 
accomplished, I should like to present three lines of investigation 
in this field which can be pursued abroad and only there. 

The chief ultimate object is, of course, the making of as perfect 
texts as possible of Latin authors, to free them from errors and 
corruptions, to which in a long succession of copyings and a precar- 
ious existence during several centuries, they may have been ex- 
posed, i. e., to get back to what the author wrote. But subservient 
to this, and forming to some students a sufficient interest, is the 
study of ancient writing itself, what may be called “ pure paleog- 
raphy.” This involves the history of the art of writing and of the 
development of the various schools and styles or “hands” in 
various parts of Europe, the mere deciphering of the more difficult 
of these hands — quite illegible to the tyro — the understanding of 
the signs of abbreviation, punctuation, correction, etc. One must 
know the kind of errors arising at any one time from the copying 
of MSS. of earlier date and different schools, the fitness of scribes 
at different periods and places for their task, etc. — all this with 
the final object of learning how, tracing back along the evidence 
furnished by the error, to arrive at a logical explanation of a cor- 
ruption, and so on a scientific basis to “ restore” the original. A 
considerable amount of training can be obtained in our university 
libraries at home, if provided with a generous equipment of 
manuals, facsimiles and photographs. But a_ really adequate 
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knowledge can be obtained only from actual contact with the orig- 
inals themselves, and with more extended portions of them than can 
be had in reproductions. The very best training is in the actual 
doing of a piece of work with the real documents themselves. No 
one can become a skilled paleographist in this country. 


But to come to the second and main field, the actual editing of 


texts, there still remains much to be done. You may ask, “ Has 
not the classical field been worked out ?— for it is the oldest of 
scholarly fields— have not all extant Latin authors been edited? 
Does one expect to discover MSS. of the lost authors? Are not all 
MSS. of the preserved authors known, and have they not all been 
reported?” Such questions do indeed suggest thrilling and allur- 
ing possibilities; for what of possible, as yet unexcavated, stores? 
What of Herculaneum and what it may be hiding? What of still 
unopened tombs of Egypt? Why may not some ancient lover of 
literature be keeping for us in his tomb his favorite Latin author 
as well as his Greek? May there not still be something, lying 
neglected in some remote old monastery or forgotten library of 
Italy or Spain or Asia Minor? But one should set his face de- 
liberately away from such surmises, no one should go abroad with 
a vague hope of making startling discoveries; even though it can 
happen in such a place as the Vatican library, that a valuable MSS. 
has been lost for years and then been restored to scholarship, as 
in the case of the R. Catullus, found by Professor Hale of this 
university. Nor should one go expecting to find over there a piece 
of work to do. I have heard Padre Ehrle, prefect of the MS. de- 
partment at the Vatican, say more than once that the Vatican is not 
the place in which to find work — one must bring his “ job” with 
him and know what he wants to do with it. 

However, leaving discoveries out of the question, there is still a 
real and useful field here. It lies in the re-editing of many Latin 
texts on a scientific, paleographic basis, that is, by a return to the 
examination of the existing MSS. of a given author or work, as the 
best and safest basis for the reconstruction of the text. The need 
for this has been appreciated increasingly by classical scholars and 
the way pointed, in not a few cases, by no less a person than the 
versatile and indefatigable Mommsen. I will explain why this 
is necessary. The earliest printed editions were made on the basis 
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of some convenient MS., with perhaps comparison of some other 
accessible ones, the one idea being the making of a readable text. 
Parts considered unreadable were often arbitrarily changed, cor- 
rected or cut out. No consistent or complete report of the readings 
of any one MS. or MSS. was given, but readings were adopted 
from one source or another when in accordance with or strikingly 
at variance with the views of the editor. There was no application 
of paleographic principles for in general they were not known. 
Much is, of course, due to these early editors, who in some cases 
have preserved works of which the MSS. have since disappeared, 
er preserved valuable scholia and commentary. But in many cases 
their very one-sidedness destroys their value. Later editions have, 
in not a few instances, perpetuated these arbitrary changes. But in 
the early half and middle of the last century, many texts were re- 
edited, particularly by German scholars, by a return to the MSS. 
The relative value of the MSS. of a given work was determined, 
and many readings which had been thought unreadable, were re- 
stored to the text. This work was then regarded in most cases 
as final, and subsequent editions read with these editors. But 
recently it has been found that even this work is not without its 
defects. Much of it was done by men who, while competent spec- 
ialists in their several authors, were not skilled paleographists. 
During a short sojourn in Rome or Florence or Paris, they often 
turned off amazing amounts of work, but, lacking the paleog- 
raphist’s trained eye, they not seldom failed to get at the real state 
of the MS., to distinguish correctly its age, the order and age of its 
correctors, even to read accurately the letters or interpret the signs 
of abbreviation. They also conjectured and emended too freely. 
For the feeling has grown that, generally speaking, the actual state 
of the MS., not the ingenuity of the emendator, is the best basis 
for the text. So in many cases the best MSS. need to be re-exam- 
ined and reported by the trained paleographist before the emendator 
begins his work. I have myself been engaged on such a piece of 
work, the need for which was pointed out some years ago by 
Mommsen and brought to my notice by Professor Abbott, of this 
university, during my first stay in Rome. 
2 
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A third line of interest is closely allied to this main one, and 
lies in the investigation of the contributions made by the earliest 
scholars — of the modern era, I mean —to the restoration of texts. 
These “ early humanists ” not only studied and corrected corrupted 
MSS. of classical — chiefly Latin— authors, but they were often 
even instrumental in the preservation of them. For they, the pre- 
cursors of the Renaissance, first turned from the theological and 
scholastic interests of the Middle Ages to a revival of interest in 
the “humanities,” they searched the monasteries and libraries of 
Europe for ancient books, thus saving from oblivion and destruc- 
tion many an author of inestimable value. In the codices thus 
found, and studied by them, they left a record of their work in the 
correction of errors of copying, in annotation and commentary with 
which they filled the margins, and in some cases their corrections 
and notes form the foundation for all subsequent editing. And this 
work can be determined by the identification of their hand-writing, 
their libraries can be reconstructed, and to them or their influence 
can be traced the prolific multiplication of copies in the 14th, 15th 
and 16th centuries. In the van of these pioneers is the poet, 
Petrarch, whose great service lies not in his “ Rime” and “ Can- 
zonetti,” nor yet in his Latin poetry and prose writings, so highly 
valued by himself and his contemporaries; but in his collecting and 
saving from ruin so many MSS. of classical authors and in his care- 
ful and laborious correction and emendation of them. Associated 
with him in these interests was his friend, Boccaccio; after his 
death the Florentine statesman, Coluccio Salutati, acquired as large 
a part as possible of his already famous collection of MS. books; 
and after them follows a train of humanistic scholars: Bernardo 
Bembo — from whose possession of them several of our most 
ancient and valuable MSS. are named — Poggio Bracciolini, Lion- 
ardo Bruni, Niccolo de’ Niccoli, Ambrogio, Gianozzo Manetti, 
Fulvio Orsini, and others. 

The work of these first Humanists, even the best of them, is of 
course not infallible, their judgment is not always good, their 
knowledge too limited, but no contribution of such a man as Pet- 
rarch, for example, once it is surely identified as his, can be treated 
with indifference. I am interested particularly in Petrarch, for in 
a oth century MS. of my subject I find that he is the first extensive 
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corrector and emendator, that the whole group of later copies which 
exist, so far as they are now known, have included his contributions, 
and that the first printed edition was made from a copy of a copy 
made directly under his supervision. Furthermore the greater part 
of his contribution has been adopted in all subsequent editions with- 
out question and in ignorance of their real source. He is, there- 
fore, the real editor of the first annotated edition. 

There is a considerable number of students now at work on 
such problems of identification, either in the general interest of 
the Humanistic movement or for establishing the claims of this 
or that corrector in a particular MS. The element of personal 
connection with conspicuous literary characters such as Petrarch 
lends great fascination to the study. 

I should like to call attention in closing to what seems to me to 
make this department of work particularly adapted to women, 
aside of course from the matter of intellectual fitness and personal 
ability. It does not make any great draft on physical strength or 
endurance — unless it be in the long hours of sitting in absolutely 
unheated rooms in a damp climate in winter, in Italy for example 
— it does require patience and a discriminating eye, and a good 
critical sense, all of which are peculiarly feminine qualifications. A 
woman seriously engaged in scientific work is no longer an object 
of suspicion in Europe. I have sometimes found myself, on my 
first appearance in a new library, regarded with some coldness, 
but never treated with discourtesy; and once it was clear that I 
was in earnest and knew what I was about, I have always been 
generously accorded every privilege, even where I was evidently 
the first woman to ask for them. Such was the case at the ancient 
monastery of Monte Cassino, where they told me it was contrary 
to the rules of the order for any woman to remain within the 
library to work and also contrary to the rules for any MS. to be 
taken out! But the white-haired abbot himself came to meet me 
and offer a concession — he is an American, by-the-way — by which 
he sent the MS. to the porter’s room at the gate for my use, which 
might be said to be neither in nor out! A very few years have 
made a great change in the attitude toward women’s work in such 
fields and I trust that serious-minded and well-trained American 
women-students have been largely instrumental in bringing it about. 
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II 
BY Dr. HELEN BARTLETT 


{American Fellow in English, Dean of Women and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 


Illinois. } 

During the years 1894-5, while I was the holder of the A. C. A. 
American Fellowship, I was engaged in research work in Old 
English. My special subject of investigation was the metrical 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon Paris Psalter, and my object was to 
arrive at some conclusion as to the authorship, date, and dialect 
of the original Anglo-Saxon version, which had been transcribed 
into the late West-Saxon. Accordingly, I made a detailed examina- 
tion of the relation of the Anglo-Saxon translation to the Latin 
original, also of the metre, phonology, and vocabulary. 

The comparison of the vocabulary of the Psalms with that of the 
other Anglo-Saxon texts was, however, the most interesting and 
important part of my investigation, and here I fancied that, as in 
English, German, and other modern languages, so in Anglo-Saxon 
the various dialects preferred different words to express the same 
idea. About fifty-six works of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry 
were critically examined with reference to the different renderings 
of the same Latin word. Some fifteen test-words and forms 
peculiar to the Metrical Psalter were found frequently in works 
undeniably of Anglian origin and usually only in these works. 
Thus, their presence in the Psalter seemed a strong proof of its 
Anglian origin. In brief, my conclusions were (1) as to date, 
that the faulty metre pointed to the middle of the tenth century. 
(2) Of authorship, there was no proof other than that of the style 
of translation, which showed the translator to be a writer of little 
skill, scholarship, or poetical genius. (3) The peculiarities in the 
use of synonyms and of forms of nouns and verbs indicated that 
the original Anglo-Saxon version was Anglian. My theory that 
dialect may be indicated by the choice of synonyms has received 
some attention, and my thesis has been used by other investigators 


in the same line. As late as this last year, a German thesis quoted 
my results at some length. 
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Since obtaining my doctor’s degree, I have been occupied more 
with German than with English, but although I have not used 
directly the knowledge gained in my rather exhaustive study of 
Old English literature and language, I have often realized the 
great benefit of those years of graduate study and of original 
research. I have felt, too, how essential it is that the subject of 
research should open a comparatively wide field, and that it should 
not represent a sheer waste of time and intellectual strength, as it 
seemed to do in the case of a clever young student whom I met 
a year ago at one of the most renowned European universities. As 
he was showing me through the fine department library, he pointed 
to Cowper’s works, and said that he must read carefully for his 
thesis all the poems of this mediocre poet. He had wished to 
make a study of Carlyle, but his professor —a famous scholar — 
had considered that too difficult a subject and had set him the 
task of discovering all the books Cowper had read. Even though 
such research implied wide familiarity with English literature, could 
anything be more fruitless or deadening to the intellect? Aside 
from the direct results, the greatest gains from the original investi- 
gation of a problem are, of course, self-reliance and independence 
of thought, especially in originating and weighing hypotheses — 
in general, a gain in intellectual power. A year ago on entering 
lecture-courses at Berlin, I had vivid memories of a former visit 
to Germany and of the comments of young collegians on the 
difficulty of work at the University of Berlin, but thanks to a 
thorough preparation at one of our best colleges, I found work there 
no more difficult than graduate study here. Good, stiff graduate- 
work here, together with well-conducted seminar-courses is the 
best preparation for work in foreign universities. Thus, in many 
ways the fellowships of the A. C. A. have been a boon to a number 
of ambitious women. The European fellowship gives the oppor- 
tunity of hearing world-famous specialists and studying foreign 
university methods, but the American fellowship is hardly less 
valuable. Both are a recognition of past attainments and an en- 
couragement and inspiration to better work and profounder study 
and research in the future. Our best colleges and universities 
now compare favorably with those of foreign countries, our pro- 
fessors are warmly welcomed in Germany, France and England, 
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as witness the recent enthusiastic reception of Professor Burgess 
by the German Emperor and the students of Berlin University, 
and the crowded lecture-rooms of Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
who lectured last year at Berlin on American Industrial Problems. 
I might mention too the foreign lectures of Professor Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard, and the law courses at the University of 
Paris and other continental universities of the New York jurist, 
Mr. Charles F. Beach. Moreover, more than one brilliant American 
who has studied for some time at foreign institutions has testified 
to the high quality of work in our best colleges and to the value 
of an advanced degree won here as compared with one gained 
abroad. Is there not then a need for the American fellowship and 
are there not many good reasons for reviving it? 
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III 
BY Miss Mary TaAytor BLAUVELT 


{European Fellow in History and Political Science, teaching history at 
Farmington, Conn.] 


Sister alumnae: Doubtless each one of us who has been honored 
with a fellowship by your association has had golden moments 
ui which she has dreamed the scholar’s dream of a life devoted 
altogether to productive work, and probably to each Time has 
brought a more or less sorrowful awakening. Year by year we 
learn our limitations; most of us have to teach, and few of us 
have time or strength to be teacher and investigator at once,— 
sometimes when we try “to do both, neither is well done. But 
although the teacher’s life and only the teacher’s life is not what 
our youth desires, perhaps the necessity of confining ourselves to 
it is not in the majority of cases so sad as in ardent and ambitious 
moments it seems to be. Probably most of us count for more when 
devoted to imparting those great truths upon which the wise of 
a hundred generations have builded than we should in discovering 
new facts which might be unimportant, or in writing new books 
which might be mediocre. 

Yet every one of us, your fellows, has made at least a slight 
contribution to the scholarship of her subject and I am sure that 
every one of us feels that however little that contribution may 
mean to any one else, it means much to her,— the world may be 
no better for it, but she is much better for it,— much saner and 
stronger intellectually — yes, and even morally, and indirectly the 
world is better for it, in that she is a more enthusiastic, intelligent 
and appreciative woman and teacher. For our little bit of original 
work has given us a sufficient connection with the great world of 
truth-seekers to help us to understand what they have done,— 
to make us appreciative, and to make us humble. As Daniel 
Deronda said to Gwendolen, “A little private imitation of what is 
good is a sort of private devotion to it, and most of us ought to 
practice it only in the light of private study—preparation to 
understand and enjoy what the few can do for us.” It is said that 
when Cimabue stood before great master-pieces of art he was wont 
to exclaim in all humility, “ And I, too, am a painter!” 
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But we — your fellows — feel that we are young yet; some are 
continuing to do original work, and probably no one has given up 
the hope of some day adding to that which she has done, although 
in the case of some of us it seems like hoping against hope. I 
have been asked this evening to give you my ideal of work in my 
own line — history. And first we must ask the question, What 
is the function of history, the end which the historian is seeking to 
accomplish? ‘‘ This,” says Tacitus, “I regard as history’s highest 
function, to let no worthy action be uncommunicated, and to hold 
out the reprobation of posterity as a terror to evil deeds.” It has 
another practical use in that it enables us to profit by the failures 
and successes of those who have gone before —to begin to build 
where the past leaves off. ‘“ The great spirits of the past” says 
President Wilson, “ must command us in the tasks of the present.” 
Then not least it enlarges our sympathies — it makes us see life 
as tremendous and full of interest, and men even in their follies 
and their weaknesses as worth while. Now for history to accom- 
plish these ends it is necessary first of all that it should be read 
and read by the many. It must therefore, be made readable,— the 
historian must be not only a scholar, but also an artist,— at least 
as much of his strength must be given to realizing old facts as to 
finding out new ones and after all in history the old facts are 
generally the important ones. 

I know that it is often said that the artistic historian cannot 
resist the temptation to sacrifice the truth of history to art, and 
Macaulay is held up as a dreadful warning; his ambition to 
write a history that should take the place of the latest novel on 
every young lady’s dressing table is quoted with reprehension, but 
after all the ambition was not an unworthy one. And it is worthy 
of notice that where Macaulay fails it is not as a scholar,— no one 
was ever more painstaking than he in the search for facts, both 
important and unimportant,— he fails as a man and he fails as an 
artist. He fails as a man because he could not free himself from 
his prejudices, or rather because as Mr. Chesterton would say, 
“his prejudices became postjudices.” Before he knew much about 
the Duke of Marlborough he formed a certain estimate of him; 
when he knew more about the Duke of Marlborough than any one 
else did, including some facts that were inconsistent with his esti- 
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mate, he did not change the estimate. He fails in the second place 
as an artist, because he has so little sense of perspective or propor- 
tion; to him one fact is as important as another, if only he can 
niake a good story of it. So while almost every story that he tells, 
considered by itself, has artistic merit, his great work as a whole 
is lacking artistically. And it is just this lack of art, this lack of 
proportion that makes it in some measure untrue,—in giving us 
more truths he has given us less truth. 

With reverence I approach Stubbs, for all English-speaking his- 
torians, the great “ master of those who know.” And yet is there 
not something pathetic in the way in which in the preface of his 
Constitutional History he says that he hopes that the amount of 
work that he has put upon it will not deter men from reading it? 
But the amount of work put upon a book never deters men from 
reading it,—the nature of the subject sometimes does, and in this 
case allowance must be made for the fact that institutional history 
will probably never be so popular as political or social history. 
Nevertheless it remains true that if Stubbs is not read more than 
he is, it is not because of the amount of his learning, but because 
of the lack of his art. He put too much work on his book not to 
put more,— where scholarship abounds art should much more 
abound. Yet it must be admitted that he did as much as any one 
man could be expected to do. The histories which live as great 
works of art are not long. Thucydides and Tacitus wrote great 
books — they did not write big books. 

The patient researcher, even when devoid of artistic power, has, 
of course, his value, but chiefly because his material can be used 
over. When Charles James Fox was asked how he prepared his 
great oration, he said, “I listen to the speeches of a very dull but 
well-informed man, and next day I speak them over again for him.” 
The historian who lives does a great deal of speaking over again 
the speeches of the historian who does not live. Of course he 
does infinitely more than that. For first of all he must be true; 
no amount of art can compensate for lack of truth, for while truth 
without art may fail to do much good, art without truth does harm. 
And to be true, both in letter and in spirit, the historian must go 
to the fountain head. He will even deem no time and trouble too 
great to expend on the ascertaining of a seemingly small fact but he 
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will discriminate between small facts which are important because 
of their bearing upon a great whole, and small facts which have no 
such bearing. 

Gifts differ. To some has been given patient industry; to some 
the talent for deciding upon the circumstances of a particular case; 
to some the power of generalization; to some the realizing imagina- 
tion, and to some that great gift which we call inspiration. Each 
must work according to the nature of his gift, but when the truly 
great man comes he will have all the gifts so co-ordinated that his 
work will present an ideal unity correspondent to the thought of 
the Divine Architect realized in His creatures. That is the his- 
torian’s aim, and surely we may take pride, not in our work, but 
in that in which we believe, and toward which we would like to 
minister. 
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IV 


BY Dr. ALMA BLOUNT 


[Professor of English Literature in the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.] 

“We know Egypt, thanks to her tombs, and we know Rome, 
thanks to Pompeii, in these modern days better than we know the 
Middle Ages of Europe and the life of an ordinary man during that 
period.” These are the words of Jusserand, beginning the preface 
to his English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. The thought 
of Western Europe was so completely revolutionized by the great 
movement we call “the Renaissance” that the life and spirit of 
the Middle Ages has been for four centuries a closed volume in 
the history of human culture, and only within a generation or two 
has it been unclosing through the investigations of scholars. The 
most ardent mediaevalist cannot regret the renaissance of classic 
ideals in literary art. By the 15th century the mediaeval spirit 
had done its work in the world and rightly gave place to new and 
more progressive fashions. The revival of the classics produced 
the Italy of Ariosto, Raphael and Michelangelo; it brought back the 
drama and made possible the great 16th century in England. The 
revival of the classics meant the re-birth and development of a 
philosophical and aesthetic criticism of art and literature. Yet the 
mediaevalist may press the claim of his favorite period to the atten- 
tion of scholars not only from the point of view of a historian, 
but from that of a literary critic, pointing out the unique fascination 
of its writings, which were governed by a set of conventions 
peculiar to themselves and made up of elements drawn from a 
wonderful range of sources. To one phase of this study of mediae- 
val literature I invite your attention for a little time. 

Like all primitive folk, the people of the Middle Ages loved 
stories, and a large part of their popular literature consisted of 
tales in verse and prose. A number of famous heroes and their 
companions were celebrated not in single stories, but in groups, or 
cycles. By far the largest, most popular, and most complicated of 
these cycles was the one that dealt with King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. 
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Arthur was the chieftain of a British tribe in the days of the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion of England. The chronicler Nennius, living 
some three hundred years later, tells us that he bravely and vic- 
toriously defended his country in twelve great battles. Even as 
early as the 8th century, legend had begun to make free with 
Arthur’s name; for Nennius says that he slew 940 with his own 
hand in one battle, and in another won victory by virtue of an 
image of the Blessed Virgin, which he wore on his shoulder. For 
four hundred years after Nennius, written accounts are for the 
most part silent about Arthur, but an occasional incidental mention 
proves that the tongue of rumor was busy. The Welsh, sullenly 
holding themselves aloof in their hills from their Saxon conquerors, 
and later from the Normans, confidently expected the return of 
their last great leader and restoration at his hands. The Armori- 
cans, too, in their new home across the channel, cherished the 
legends of the fatherland. In the 12th century Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, a monk living on the border of Wales, introduced the 
legend, by this time extensive, into the world of scholars by writing 
his Latin Historia Regum Britannae. This book created a sensa- 
tion in its day and was translated, with additions, into French, for 
the benefit of the Anglo-Norman court. The French book was, 
in turn, translated, with additions, into English. The succession of 
these chronicles continued for several centuries, and the wars of 
Arthur were a credible part of English history well on into the 
modern era. Even Milton could consider Arthur as a possible hero 
for the great national epic which he planned so many years to 
write. 

But the line of chronicles is not the Arthurian material of 
greatest interest to the student of comparative literature. If 
Arthur had remained purely a historical or pseudo-historical per- 
sonage, his literary importance would be relatively small. Goeffrey 
of Monmouth and his successors dealt with the wars of Arthur 
against the Saxons, the Romans, the French — in short, with his 
conquest of a considerable part of Western Europe. There re- 
mained in the oral traditions a large body of material that could 
not be made by even the least critical of scholars to wear a 
historical mask. This confessedly fictional material dealt not 
with the nation’s wars but with the personal adventures of 
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knights. In it Arthur is no longer the great captain of the 
Chronicles, leading his hosts to victory; he is only, or chiefly, the 
center of a court from which his knights go forth to perform deeds 
of valor in honor of their King, their Queen, or the sovereign 
lady of their heart. This material exists for us in the form of lays 
and romances, many of them French in their earliest extant form. 
The French learned the stories from the Armoricans, or from the 
Anglo-Normans, who heard them from wandering Welsh ministrels. 
The authors of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries made no effort 
to reproduce the life of the 5th and 6th centuries, about which they 
pretended towrite. The manners of Arthur’s court in their 
accounts are chivalric. The occupations, amusements, and cus- 
toms of the knights were such as the authors knew among their 
contemporaries. “On the whole,” says the French scholar, Mon- 
sieur Gaston Paris, “the romances of the Round Table are the 
most complete expression of the chivalric society of the time of 
Louis VII, Philippe II, and of St. Louis. In their turn they 
exercised on this society not less than upon subsequent literature 
an indisputable influence, and they merit to be studied for this quite 
as much as for the Celtic traditions preserved in some of them.” 
In many ways the stories are delightfully naive. Considerations 
of time and place were forgotten by the writers, and seem not 
to have been demanded by the readers. The tales are full of fées, 
giants, dragons, brave men, fair ladies, enchantments, signs and 
wonders. The more primitive productions, mainly poetic, are of 
reasonable length and well plotted. But some of the later romances 
are hampered by no laws of artistic form. They meander aimlessly 
hither and yon, adding adventure to adventure with no regard for 
consistency and apparently no intention of reaching a climax and 
stopping. “A prose romance,” declares Professor Schofield, of 
Harvard, “should be regarded as a pot-pourri of popular themes. 
The position of the episodes with respect to one another, the inter- 
relation of the incidents, is purely arbitrary.” Perhaps the mediae- 
val audience did not observe the length and lack of unity in these 
productions because they were intended to be read in parts or 
sections on various days to a group of courtiers or other persons. 
When one reads them now, she must imagine herself in a company 
of ladies seated before embroidery frames, weaving pictures of 
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armored knights; while a clerk, clad in scholar’s gown and holding 
a magnificiently illuminated manuscript, drones to them in chanting 
voice an episode of knightly adventure intended to exalt their 
ideals of chivalric honor and prowess. 

Many heroes of independent stories were drawn into the charmed 
circle about the Table Round. Perhaps the most famous of these 
was Tristan, whose immortal love-story has never ceased to touch 
the heart. The Holy Grail story, too, with its mingling of elements 
from pagan and Christian sources, was originally independent, 
though it was early added to the Arthurian Saga and thorougi:ly 
interwoven with it. 

Scattered through the cycle are precious fragments relating to 
the almost unknown Celtic Pantheon. Arthur himself is thought 
by some scholars to be not only the “dux bellorum” of the 5th 
century Britons, but to date in certain qualities, and perhaps in 
name, still farther back to a culture god of the pagan ancestors of 
those Christian Britons that fought beside the “dux bellorum.” 
His nephew and favorite follower, Sir Gawain, has certain charac- 
teristics that commonly belong to sun gods in primitive cults. Even 
the Holy Grail, before it was a Christian symbol, was probably 
only a pagan emblem, a powerful instrument in overcoming magic 
spells, an “old mythic talisman of increase and plenty.” The 
mediaeval story-teller, as Matthew Arnold observes, “is pillaging 
an antiquity of which he does not fully possess the secret; he is 
like a peasant building his hut on the site of Halicarnassus or 
Ephesus; he builds, but what he builds is full of materials of 
which he knows not the history, or knows but a glimmering tradi- 
tion merely — stones ‘not of this building,’ but of an older archi- 
tecture, greater, cunninger, more majestical.” 

Having once been put into permanent manuscript form, and 
especially having received the sanction of the French, then influ- 
ential in setting literary fashions, the legends quickly spread into 
all the literatures of Western Europe. Versions have been pre- 
served in Icelandic, in Danish, in several dialects of Middle High 
German, in Middle Low German, in Old French, in Mediaeval 
Latin, in Italian, Middle English and Welsh. There is a little 
material in Spanish, and even a poetic fragment in Mediaeval 
Greek. One student of the legends has calculated that if all those 
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texts that have been preserved, prose and verse, should be printed 
in one edition, the set would be as large as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. No one can pretend to say how many manuscripts 
have perished. 

We are now prepared to comprehend in a measure the difficulties 
that beset the path of the Arthurian student. Some of them are 
due to the immense amount of material that he must examine 
before he can pronounce an adequate judgment on any disputed 
question. Some are due to the loss of manuscripts that would 
make clear the relation of one version of the story or one part 
of the cycle to another. Some are due to contradictions between 
two versions of the same story derived from related sources. And 
some are due to the methods of composition in vogue at that time; 
the writer freely altered his source, transferring adventures and 
characteristics from one knight to another; adding, subtracting, 
expanding, condensing, combining to suit his own taste and fancy, 
and confusing what he did not understand. Sometimes the prowess 
of a knight newly introduced into the cycle was extolled at the 
expense of the reputation of an old favorite, whose adventures were 
appropriated to adorn the newcomer, and whose character was 
defamed that he might shine by contrast. Occasionally a story was 
changed to exalt the story of the house of a reigning prince. It 
is often necessary to gather hints and bits from several versions 
in order to make a consistent story or to restore a tale to its more 
primitive form. There are innumerable questions of source and 
relation of manuscripts. There are tangled threads of stories 
originally separate, woven together by an ingenious compiler to 
be unravelled by the patient student. There are obscure and 
broken fragments from many sources to be traced to their origin — 
the folk-lore of various nations, pseudo-classic mythology, Christian 
legend, or Oriental fancies brought home by the Crusaders. But 
I must not enumerate the complete list of trials that confront the 
Arthurian student, for their name is legion. 

One of the difficulties, I have said, is that the student is obliged 
to have at his command an immense amount of scattered material 
—a difficulty great but not insurmountable. The work on which 
I had the pleasure and honor to be engaged as a Fellow of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae is intended to obviate in a 
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measure this particular difficulty. Some of the scholars interested 
in the cycle have thought that a very useful guide would be an 
Onomasticon including both personal and geographic names, with 
references carefully classified to every occurrence of each name 
in all the texts, and with abundant cross-references. This syste- 
miatic organization of the material will facilitate the study of the 
tales and adventures connected with each knight, will suggest 
similar, possibly related or practically identical, incidents under 
other names, and will enable the investigator to feel satisfied that 
he has used all the extant references to his subject and has come 
near the final solution of his problem. In view of the extensive 
ground to be covered and the linguistic labor involved, one may 
imagine that the task is neither short nor easy. The bibliography 
should include all of the texts antedating the year 1500, when the 
cycle ceases to develop material of special interest to the student 
of folk-lore and legend. Considerable progress has already been 
made in this work. Practically all of the printed texts have now 
been read carefully at least once, and the names have been collected 
in alphabetical order. There remains still the labor of classifying 
a part of the references, of verifying all, and of arranging them 
for the printer — labor always minute and anxious, often perplex- 
ing, and by no means inconsiderable in quantity. 

I should be sorry to leave with you the impression that the 
stories about King Arthur are only dry, interminable tomes, out of 
which we may set ourselves tasks to accomplish. In truth, one 
could not find a more delightful field of study. They are sometimes 
amusing, not infrequently entertaining, and often full of human 
interest. Very few of the stories are really wearisome to a reader 
that cares for the period, and those are late, imitative romances, 
whose secondary importance is evident. Some of the shorter, 
more primitive poems and lays are charming as pieces of aesthetic 
literature. That the cycle possesses abundant literary vitality is 
amply proved by its ability to inspire artists and poets of these 
later days. The modern works always fail to reproduce the spirit 
of the past, and they often alter the motif and the incidents of 
the ancient tales. Yet the old cycle is the mine out of which many 
a modern song-smith and artist has taken the ore that he has 
worked over into products expressive of present-day fashions of 
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thought and ideals of life. It is necessary only to mention Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King, Morris’s Defense of Guinevere, Arnold’s 
and Swinburne’s poems on Tristram and Iseult; to turn over cata- 
logs of the pictures of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Edwin Abbey; 
to recall the passion and power of two of Wagner’s magnificent 
operas. Scepticism is no longer possible. In the scholarship, the 
literature, the art, the music of the 19th century, the old Welsh 


faith is vindicated: Arthur lives again— “rex quondam, rex 
futurus.” 
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V 


BY Dr. KATE GORDON 


{European Fellow in Philosophy, Instructor in Psychology at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York.] 

There seem to be one or two reasons, at least, why women in 
particular should be interested in the science of psychology. One 
reason is this: psychology is relatively new, perhaps thirty years 
old, as an exact science, and is in the stage of its development where 
a very large amount of research is demanded, pioneer work in 
mapping out its fields and original work in devising and applying 
methods. This is precisely the kind of thing which women have 
been traditionally supposed unable to do. It is therefore the place 
where women will naturally look on with interest to see how women 
acquit themselves. 

Among the practical problems with which psychology has recently 
begun to be concerned, one of the most significant is the problem of 
the mental traits which are said to distinguish women from men. 
Are there intellectual differences of a characteristic kind between 
men and women? This question is far reaching in its social and 
educational bearing and it is a question which I believe women 
themselves will have to solve. I say this because of certain remark- 
able deliverances of recent date furnished by men of eminent 
psychological ability — men like President Stanley Hall and Presi- 
dent William De Witt Hyde. For the attainments of both of these 
one must have the greatest respect, but when scholars of such stand- 
ing conclude what they conclude about women’s minds it is time 
for women themselves, after training in psychological research and 
introspection, to report some of the facts about their own mental 
life. 

To illustrate this necessity let us see some of the opinions which 
these men express. President Hall says over and over that the 
feminine mind is fitted to transmit but not to “ originate ideas.” 
This is a quaint belief when we remember that anthropology points 
women out as the originators of all the great types of industria! 
art. Women were first to till the soil, to prepare and to preserve 
food-products, they were first to dress skins, weave fabrics, make 
pottery, erect store-houses and to transport burdens. Experimenta! 
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psychology, which I believe must ultimately pronounce upon the 
nature of female intelligence, has as yet not a great deal to offer, 
but the researches already available do not by any means confirm 
President Hall’s statement that there is an essential difference be- 
tween the minds of men and women. 

An interesting light on the operations of the womanly mind is 
presented in the following extracts. 

President Hall: “She [woman] works by intuition and feel- 
ing. * * * If she abandons her natural naiveté and takes up 
the burden of guiding and accounting for her life by consciousness, 
she is likely to lose more than she gains.” 

President Hyde:* “ Woman’s intellectual work is done chiefly 
like that of the sun,— by unconscious and unpretentious radiation.” 

The idea here is picturesque and poetic, but as a practical educa- 
tional suggestion it seems as if the method of “ unconscious radia- 
tion” would present its difficulties. I would not be understood 
as actually objecting to the attitude of these gentlemen towards the 
problems of woman’s mind and woman’s education, for I feel that a 
certain sturdy insouciance in the face of reality, a manly independ- 
ence of the facts, is not without its charm. But when men venture 
beyond their own proper sphere and try to dictate an educationai 
policy for women they must not expect the consideration which 
their opinions receive in the drawing-room, nor must they object 
if discussion should proceed “ beyond the limits of the urbane.” 

The intentions of this school of psychologists are of the very 
noblest —as our final citation from President Hall will witness: 
“ As a psychologist, penetrated with the growing sense of the pre- 
dominance of the heart over the mere intellect, I believe myself not 
alone in desiring to make a tender declaration of being more and 
more passionately in love with woman as I conceive she came from 
the hand of God. * * * But with all this love and hunger in 
my heart, I can not help sharing in the growing fear that modern 
woman * * * is in danger of declining from her orbit.” 

One “tender declaration” deserves another and I am sure that 
nothing gives woman greater pleasure than decorating the orbit 
which admiring friends prescribe, but she is sometimes compelled 


* Adolescence, vol. 2, p. 562. 
*The College Man and the College Woman, p. 211. 
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to disappoint their taste. It is said that Lord Byron could not bear 
to see a woman eat; in the same class belongs the modern man who 
cannot bear to see a woman show a healthy appetite for mental 
pabulum. It is not feasible to humor either of them. 

All this is merely to say that a very brilliant man may say a very 
foolish thing. As Mr. Crothers so pleasantly says, “the most 
erudite person is intelligent only in spots,” and the suspicion is 
forced upon us that the subject of woman’s mental peculiarities is 
not among the ‘ spots’ of the above quoted philosophers. It is for 
this reason then that women must themselves undertake the problem. 
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VI 
BY Dr. ETHEL D. PUFFER 

[American Fellow in Psychology, Associate Professor of Aesthetics at 
Wellesley College, Mass.] 

The only thing of even comparative interest that I can contribute 
to this symposium, is an account of the way in which a problem 
for graduate research developed in one particular mind, and of the 
opportune aid given by a fellowship of this association. That is at 
least what I myself should like to hear from others — how the one 
particular group of problems which dominates their minds arose for 
them, and served to mould the course of their endeavor and experi- 
ence. 

My own case is that of the student of aesthetics, the philosophy 
and science of beauty. To-day, “most can raise the flower, for all 
have got the seed,” but it would be hard, I think, for the present 
student of psychology to realize what an untried field it all was, ten 
years ago. My own particular incitement came, I believe, from this 
very university. At that time I was questioning myself with increas- 
ing eagerness as to the meaning and explanation of my enjoyment of 
poetry, music, drama. I knew the aesthetic thrill, but I could not 
understand it. I had read Kant’s Kritik of Judgment, a formal 
theory of the beautiful, which explicitly refused the psychological 
explanation I was looking for. I had read Aristotle’s Poetics, with 
its theory of the Katharsis of pity and fear, and volumes on vol- 
umes of German commentary and criticism, but the real experience 
of the drama seemed to me neither described nor explained. It was 
just then that I came upon some papers on the Theory of Evolution 
by Prof. John Dewey ;— papers which I consider have never been 
sufficiently regarded. At any rate, the theory which they pro- 
pounded seemed to me peculiarly applicable, with some changes, to 
the special problem of the difference between aesthetic emotions 
(and the pity and fear of the dramatic experience in particular), 
and the real emotions of real life. But to follow out that problem 
meant, first, study of the history of aesthetic theory, secondly, study 
of psychology, and finally a mastery of German, as a tool, which at 
that time I did not possess. The possibility of getting all these 
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things together seemed to lie in a year’s study in Germany, and so 
I set sail for Berlin. 

The first months of my stay were a bitter disappointment. The 
psychology was there— but no one had any interest in the psy- 
chology of beauty; the aesthetics was there, but in the most old- 
fashioned a@ priori speculative form. It was not until I had continued 
my quest to South Germany,that I found anyone who could help 
me put my problem of the psychological explanation of the aesthetic 
emotion into analysable form. There, however, I had two pieces of 
great good fortune; first, the personal supervision of the real founder 
of the science of Kunstwissenschaft —that is, the connection of 
the forms of primitive art with the social needs and expression of 
a particular environment. That was for me a little example of 
Mark Hopkins and his log; for some months I sat on the other end 
of the log and heard, on the text of a carved reindeer bone, of the 
dawn of aesthetic feeling in primitive man. There, too, I found 
the first psychologist, so far as I know, since Fechner, thirty years 
ago, to institute experiments in the elements of aesthetic feeling. 

But every student of a particular problem knows, that to get it 
properly formulated, it must become both wider and narrower than 
the first idea of it. So my desire to study the aesthetic moment, 
made it necessary to work hard at general psychology and at phil- 
osophy, its background, and also to take up a very specialized 
problem, in which such a general theory as I was seeking might 
express itself. My specialized problem was the psychological 
theory of symmetry; and I may say at once that though I often 
rebelled at the drudgery of analyzing and measuring thousands of 
pictures ; and making hundreds of experiments with simple straight 
lines on an empty field, the conclusions which I reached did indeed 
finally suggest, in little, the answer to my general problem. That 
specialized answer did contain a principle which I was able after- 
ward to apply to music, drama and literature in general. And so 
my technical and uninteresting minor “ Studies in Symmetry ” at 
last gave me material for a book on the Psychology of Beauty, 
which, however inadequate and unfinished, is at least in some sense 
an answer to those first groping questions of mine. 

It was just as I was getting into shape the plans for the experi- 
mental study of symmetry, that the A. C. A. Fellowship Committee 
was able to provide me with an additional year of study at Cam- 
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bridge —I say Cambridge, because practically all my work was 
done in the Harvard Psychological Laboratory — and to make pos- 
sible the satisfactory completion of work which, for me, was in- 
dispensable. 

One word more on the study of aesthetic theory as a field for 
women. It is at present not too full; only one or two men have 
entered it in this country, and two or three women. It is of en- 
thralling interest, first, because most of the problems are yet to be 
solved ; and secondly, because it offers, with its scientific method and 
artistic material, the most wonderful combination possible for the 
student with scientific and logical tendencies, but at the same time 
with a need for color and life and “human interest” in her work. 
The study of aesthetics, in short, gives one the best possible excuse 
for all the delightful things one can ever want todo. Nothing human 
is alien to it—neither pictures, plays, concerts, the last novel, nor 
a voyage to Japan! All can be put into the crucible, and come out 
to enrich the theory of the perfect moment of aesthetic emotion. 
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WOMEN IN COLLEGIATE ADMINISTRATION 
(Presidential Address) 


It is a familiar fact in the, history of American education that, 
through the first half of the century we have just passed, a clergy- 
man was regarded as the ideal college president. In many institu- 
tions it is demanded by statute that the president and, in some cases 
the trustees, shall be of a certain specified denomination; and in 
others it is as rigidly demanded that the president be a clergyman. 

The essential aim of a college course was preparation for the 
ministry, or at the broadest the development of character. 

As colleges become more educational than ecclesiastical in char- 
acter, this clerical type began to decline. The scholastic president 
came with the state institution; indeed one of the indirect purposes 
of the state college was to do away with sectarianism, and men who 
were primarily scholars, and secondarily clergymen, were consid- 
ered fitted to do educational work. 

A college education was eventually demanded by young men 
preparing for every sort of profession, and thus academic training 
came into the category of scholarship rather than of theology. This 
fact was reflected in a generation of college presidents who were 
pre-eminently scholars. 

The growing demands of the presidential office, the change from 
a few hundred students to as many thousands, have called for an 
enlargement of relations and duties. According to the latest ideal 
of a college president, he is an executive in the fullest sense of the 
word. Though in entire sympathy with education, he is a business 
man and a broad-minded man of affairs. He may be a scholar or 
even a minister, but these qualities are incidental. 

The relations to preparatory schools have become more important ; 
the relations to the people have been enlarged; in fact the man 
is brought into relationship with trustees, faculty, students, alumni 
and the public to such an increasing extent that one of the main 
essentials of a college president is that he is able to get on with 
others. Harmony is essential to the successful carrying forward of 
a work which demands personal service. 

The qualifications necessary for the successful college president 
of to-day are virtually boundless. He must be a man of high 
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moral character, for the atmosphere of the college is regulated by 
the man at its head and the faculty he gathers about him. 

Theoretically scholarship is not an essential of the executive col- 
lege president; actually it ranks second only in importance to his 
administrative ability. He must be able to appreciate scholarship, 
as well as be a judge of scholars, even if not one himself. “ The 
duty of the modern college president is to do things, not to teach 
others to do; but one cannot fully appreciate or recognize the beau- 
ties of scholarship, nor be wholly in sympathy with its means and 
ends without having been a scholar one’s self.” Executive work, 
however, which consists of details, is an enemy of scholarship, 
which demands that time be unbroken. 

A few words are necessary in regard to the various relations 
inentioned above, to bring clearly before us the ideal college presi- 
dent. In dealing with the board of trustees the rare combination of 
scholar and executor has full play. The president must be financier 
and diplomatist before this board. Though he may not make the 
investments, he has much to do with suggestions as to financial 
management in all departments. The need for the executive head 
is shown in the enormous figures of every financial statement. For 
failure in this particular, several brilliant scholars have gone back 
to their professorships. The present era, unfortunately for the 
width and breadth of men, is one of specialties. 

The president must be a judge of men, for his influence in the 
appointing power is considerable. The professors who, through 
his recommendation, constitute the faculty, must be fitted to do 
more than impart knowledge to students by word or rule. They 
must instill desire for that knowledge and teach its application to 
the broadest possible uses. To secure such a faculty as this means 
“the strengthening of the foundation, and the enlargement of the 
structure, of the educational institution.” 

It is of great importance that the trustees and the faculty should 
be harmonious and that they find a common interest in the person and 
work of the president. To create harmony and avoid conflict is 
always to be considered. There are students who are best ruled 
without rule. Self-government prevails in nearly all colleges 
with the result of law and order. But law and order are something 
less than harmony, which comes from confidence, sympathy and 
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mutual understanding. A college president who would achieve 
results, must be the friend of the students. 

Connected with every college there is an association of the alumni, 
formed to keep its members in close touch with the college and to 
aid it when necessary. Such graduates are essentially the loyal 
friends of their Alma Mater, and a college president must keep in 
touch with them and be keen with pride in their individual suc- 
cesses. To recognize the strength and action of the alumni is one 
of the vital points of college organization. 

Through the alumni, as natural patrons of the college, the presi- 
dent must be able to command the confidence of the people, the 
public at large. No college can secure endowment unless its 
president is known to be worthy of confidence (financial probity). 
As a large-minded man he is a trustee for the funds of the com- 
munity,— he must merit therefore civic confidence and must be in 
touch with all definite movements in education. 

The fact is that “men of marked executive ability (preferably 
scholars) with high moral character, sufficient force and fearlessness 
to be leaders, sufficient tact and sympathy to inspire confidence, 
sufficient vital, healthful personality to be an inspiration,— such 
men are rare.’ I[t is also a fact that there are more colleges than 
there are executive men, competent to be at their head. It has 
sometimes been difficult to induce well qualified men to accept the 
executive office, because its detail precludes devotion to scholarship. 
There is, however, nowhere a field of greater usefulness and honor 
than the college presidency for a youth of scholarly instincts, sym- 
pathy, tact, energy, and courage. 

A college graduate, who wishes to prepare himself thoroughly 
for teaching, may do so in any one of a dozen universities. He 
is not really in earnest unless he is willing to do this. There is 
open to him a complete preparation for every possible specialty, 
save one — the executive office. 

It is the opinion of many that “college administration cannot be 
taught, because it is so far from being an exact science.” “ Its 
problems seem isolated, and they vary greatly under different con- 
ditions.” Methods of training may have to be developed slowly; 
but it is to be hoped our large universities will furnish means for 
starting aright and insuring efficiency and success in administrative 
work. President Wheeler of the University of California arranged 
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for a course of lectures upon administrative requirements; and 
President Harper considered establishing a chair in the University 
of Chicago, for just such a need. 

I have considered some of the qualifications for an ideal college 
president,— some of the relations he must bear to the trustees, 
faculty, students and alumni;—are women as well or better 
equipped with these qualifications? 

It is characteristic of our day and generation to recognize the 
ability of women and accord to them the right to consider any line 
of work as educators. On the boards of education’ in many large 
cities women have served efficiently. When Lord George Hamilton, 
the chairman of the School Board of London, left that body he 
said in a public speech: “As this is the first time I have had the 
pleasure of being associated with women in an administrative 
capacity, I should like to say that there is no part of the work of 
the board which is more efficiently performed, where authority 
is better maintained, and where the amount of work done in the 
time consumed is greater, than on those committees on which the 
women serve.” Cannot this be equally well asserted concerning 
the Board of Education of Chicago? 

In the faculties of some women’s colleges, all the work is main- 
tained by women; in others the work is shared equally with men, 
the best equipment for the work being the only test as to position. 

The co-educational colleges and universities, as well as state 
universities, are open to women on the same terms as to men,— 
and this standard applies also to the teaching force of some of 
these institutions. 

In the public schools of the country fully three-fourths of the 
teachers are women. In the private schools, preparing young men 
for coliege, it is more rare to find a woman teacher. Our youth 
are therefore being trained for college life, and in many cases for 
the business life of the world, largely by the women educators. 

With the fact that many of our high schools are attempting a 
part of the work of colleges, the securing of better trained teachers 
represents the most serious problem in education. When we find 
college-bred teachers willing to enter not only the high school, but 
grammar and primary departments, this problem will be less serious. 

To break away slightly from the logical course of the subject I 
should like to add that there are colleges also willing to do a part 
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of the work properly belonging to the fitting school; there are 
colleges that in their last year are essentially professional schools; 
there are so-called universities that are only colleges. The question 
of standard is one that properly belongs to an association of this 
character. 

The public school must fit its students, or possibly two-thirds 
of their number, for life work, without higher education; and the 
patrons demand for their tax-paying all that can legitimately or not 
come into the number of years given to liberal culture. When the 
standards of the schools for higher education are considered, let 
us demand that the name shall properly, truthfully represent the 
work. 

Next to the teaching force and professional positions, wherein 
women have been acknowledged in their relations with men, there 
is gradually growing up a small but highly differentiated class of 
women, the heads of our women’s colleges. It is a matter of 
interest to consider the small group of women who have made and 
conquered their responsibilities. The designation is not always 
satisfactory, the duties are not always clearly defined, but the re- 
quirements as stated in the beginning for the equally small class 
of men, apply in every particular to the women presidents or deans. 

The position is more difficult than that of a man in the same 
place. It is a privilege to quote from one who has been closely 
associated with the women of whom we write, but who has not 
nominally filled the position. “A woman is expected by her students 
to understand shadings of opinion and feeling on pain of official 
death, where dense ignorance would be forgiven in the man quite 
as a matter of course.” Hence the sympathetic strain. Demands 
are made upon her time by her faculty and other officers, by the 
students as well, that would be made only upon the most exceptional 
man, and are exacted from her in the most matter of fact way. 
‘Frequent public appearance is more and more expected by their 
alumnae and undergraduates. At the same time hardly less is 
expected in general accessibility. This double demand for compe- 
tent self-expression in public and in private is a severe drain on 
the strength.” Care for the college spirit is re-enforced by the 
demands of the social life of the college community. To the 
woman president “self-government” is no name to conjure with. 
It represents at best another channel into which to pour the best 
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of her mind and heart, and another script on which to write large 
the principles for which she stands. ‘‘ She must move automatically 
from the duties of the woman to those of the officer. And the 
same social tact and womanly grace are desired of her in contesting 
a bill as in dispensing afternoon tea.” “To be a thoroughly 
equipped woman of business, to be uniformly gracious, tactful, in- 
telligent, and broadly sympathetic to the best in scholarship, is 
the unique attainment of the ideal woman president.” Success and 
failure follow the office, and are none the less absolute because 
the effort to designate or teach the requirements is intangible. 

No forces have done more definitely to fix public opinion as to 
women’s capacity than those who, through signal ability and rare 
qualities of mind and heart, have dignified high offices in educational 
institutions. In considering women for professorships, deans or 
college presidents, none but unmarried women have ever served. 
Alice Freeman, the first president of Wellesley College, was for 
seven years a power in that institution. The fact that she subse- 
quently married in no way detracted from the purity and per- 
manency of the imprint left on the college, whose character was 
then forming. 

Miss Caroline Hazard, present president, is another type of woman 
who, with finely developed mental powers and executive ability, has 
all those qualities of sympathy, tact, energy and versatility so vital to 
the office. 

Miss Mary E. Woolley is now president of Mt. Holyoke, which 
has about it a spirit of unity which speaks for the executive ability 
of women. Miss Woolley was one of the first students to enter 
Brown University when it opened its classes to women and was the 
first woman to be graduated from that university with the degree 
of A. B. 

It has been recognized that positions of authority and influence 
in colleges for men must be held by college-bred men of high stand- 
ing as scholars, and we understand that colleges for women cannot 
be controlled effectively in any other way. Miss Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr is an executive of great ability; she is a scholar who knows 
the value of scholarship. In the thirteen years of her service Miss 
Thomas has demonstrated what it may be possible for women to 
accomplish when the obstacles in the way of broadest development 
and opportunity are removed. 
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In the different women’s colleges the duties of the deans vary 
greatly. In some institutions the office follows closely the model 
of a purely disciplinary and administrative post, in others these 
functions have been combined with those of the teacher. The lady 
principal of Vassar assumes charge of the social side of life and the 
main discipline of the college proper. The secretary has in hand the 
management of the educational machinery, the arranging of classes, 
consultation with students in regard to their courses of study, 
deficiencies, etc.— all under the general guidance of the president. 

The function of the dean of Radcliffe is not to teach, as the 
lectures are delivered by the corps of instructors at Harvard. As 
a director to young women in their choice of studies, as an exemplar 
to them of rare scholarship, as a guide to lead them to higher 
ideals, Miss Irwin is filling a great place among American women 
educators. 

In view of all that women have accomplished, it was not sur- 
prising that Miss Marion Talbot should have been chosen dean of 
women and head of the department of sanitary science at Chicago 
University. Her splendid organizing powers, clear brain and orig- 
inality find scope in this western institution, where she has full 
authority. Miss Talbot has the direction of all the interests directly 
affecting the women of the university and has carefully guarded 
all features of social and domestic life. Her work has been of such 
a high character that it has placed her in the front rank of the 
women educators of our country. 

Miss Gill, dean of Barnard, fills the office of president in every 
respect, the title only being denied because there is a president of 
Columbia, of which Barnard is a part. Miss Gill is not only a 
broadly equipped educator but a humanitarian as well; she has 
admirably maintained the high standing of Barnard College and 
has demonstrated woman’s ability as a financier by the notable 
increase of endowment during her administration. 

We fully appreciate the many fine characters whose interest in 
collegiate administration should entitle them to be mentioned in 
any such category. The large subject forbids more than a passing 
mention of names that will aid in making clear our claims. We 
are certainly not too sanguine in believing that the higher education 
under such leadership is developing to the proportion of poise; the 
natural instinct to a wide knowledge of human nature; the aptitude 
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for domestic economics into a taste and talent for economics social 
and political ;— until “the extraordinary woman of to-day shall 
be the ordinary woman of the future.” 

The main duty of a college president is to train students unto 
the holding of highest ideals and to the embodying of these ideals 
in public service, whether such service take formal or informal 
relations. In any case the president herself must hold these ideals 
in order to train the student effectively. In exact relation to these 
ideals we note the different “ college spirit ” of different institutions, 
due to the influence of the character of its head. 

The chief executive is by no means the only representative of 
administrative ability in our colleges. Gradually the boards of 
trustees are recognizing the devoted and intelligent service so freely 
and generously rendered by the large alumnae associations, and 
are adding to their number certain representatives, to be named 
by vote of the association. While the college president has rec- 
ognized the value of the loyal support of the alumnae, the trustees 
have never come into touch with either graduates or undergraduates 
until within recent years. 

There is no more hopeful feature of college life to-day than the 
generosity with which the alumnae and friends rally to the support 
of the colleges in time of need. 

Buildings, equipment, endowments are being given to these insti- 
tutions every year, partly by those who have gained their own 
education from them, and partly by those who have appreciated the 
worth of the education they have not fully realized. In several of 
the institutions of our association this obligation is fully recognized 
and from three to six trustees are chosen from the alumnae for 
periods of from four to eight years. 

Out of the twenty-two institutions in our membership ten have 
admitted no women to their boards; six have women trustees 
elected by the board, or appointed by the governor of the state; 
six only have alumnae trustees who can speak and act for the 
graduate and student bodies in all questions of policy. Our associa- 
tion has thought wise to recognize such trustees as a Committee 
on Collegiate Administration, which committee has met from 
time to time and discussed such large questions as the obligations 
of alumnae trustees to the student body, considering number of 
students, courses of study, tuition, housing, food and hygiene; 
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advisability of practical courses in home economics, and a scientific 
marking system. Concerning entrance on examination or certificate 
the question of comparative preparation was carefully investigated, 
noting how many failed from one test or the other; and the advisa- 
bility of limiting entrance, by giving preference to those who passed 
satisfactory examinations, was discussed. 

Smith alumnae have held a special meeting with their trustees 
to consider how far the one body may help the other. Would any 
one doubt the preparation of such trustees, in thought and action, 
for the few hours’ meeting of the board held twice a year? Their 
minds are alert, suggestions are being constantly presented which 
must be of value whenever needed. 

The selection of alumnae representatives should be made after 
careful and deliberate canvass and full decision of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, in order that the boards of trustees may 
not be disappointed in the representatives. 

Aside from all these individual points in collegiate administration, 
every member before me to-day should realize the large influence 
of the association itself upon academic and collegiate standards. 
We should be proud of the unique organization, standing before 
the world for high ideals of the best education that can be given to 
women; worthy freedom under worthy conditions represents the 
best method toward growth. No other association in the world 
presents a standard of post graduate and research work, which is 
based upon such careful undergraduate scholarship. Nothing in 
the future would be impossible to such an association, if it held 
in its membership every loyal graduate of these institutions. Its 
future is limited only by the devotion of the few, in making known 
to the many who are indifferent or ignorant, the possibilities of its 
graduate and research work. We wish to be acknowledged as an 
authority in standards: remember, the sole origin of every right 
is in a duty fulfilled. 


Eva Perry Moore. 
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THE RELATION OF THE BRANCHES TO THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION 


When one of the fellows of our association, who spoke to us last 
evening, referred to the scientist who made great books out of 
little experiments, I had a vivid picture of myself talking to you 
this morning. Out of limited experience I am to attempt to say 
enough to be of practical aid in bringing about a closer relationship 
between the branches and the general association. In spite of my 
very great enthusiasm on this subject and of my optimism as to the 
far-reaching possibilities for practical educational work by our 
association, I wish some one with a wider view-point might have 
been chosen to present this most important matter. Inasmuch as 
it has not been my privilege to visit or to come into contact with 
the work of other branches, I must necessarily draw my conclusions 
from observations and experience in the California Branch of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. 

The statement was made, at one of the executive sessions, that 
the first fourteen years of the association were years of very great 
usefulness ; I inferred from what was not said of the past ten years 
that they have not been so full of practical results as were those 
first years of organization. 

Back of every result there lies a cause. I believe the partial 
lethargy that has come upon us—or among us—has been the 
direct result of the personnel of our membership, which has been 
a constantly changing type of college women. The pioneers among 
the women who strove for and attained the opportunities for higher 
education were, as Miss Jane Addams said yesterday afternoon, 
women who took the college training seriously and regarded it as 
a responsibility. It was these women who banded themselves to- 
gcther twenty-five years ago for “ practical educational work.” They 
felt that through their organization similar educational opportunities 
could be given other women, and that their training, so dearly 
bought, should be used for the benefit of mankind. But not so the 
college woman of to-day; she takes her training as a matter of 
course and is apt to value it the less because there was no difficulty, 
or question, in receiving it. Naturally it follows that she is not 
sa apt to feel that she must use her resources and opportunities, for 

4 
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others, in a field that seemed open enough to her. This, I believe, 
partially accounts for the reason that a comparatively small num- 
ber of recent college graduates join the Collegiate Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. 

With but two or perhaps three exceptions, the real and best 
work done by the California Branch, during the last two years 
of my experience, has been by our older women; by the pioneers, 
who still retain that sense of responsibility toward the community, 
and who are the back-bone of our branch. Since this stands as the 
situation, I see no good in lamenting it, or in scolding the 
younger woman for not joining in order to give her moral and 
financial support. The only thing to do is to face the situation 
cheerfully, and set to work to remedy it, in so far as we are able. 

We cannot hope to make anyone work. Any labor that is com- 
pelled, or done as a matter of duty, lacks the spark that makes 
the fire, and the work is very apt to be of no practical or lasting 
value. Even though a great majority of college alumnae, for 
one reason or another, do not care to work along the lines laid 
down by the association, it is greatly to be desired that we should 
have these women on our membership list. We need both their 
financial and their moral support. If, in a branch of one hundred 
and fifty women, we have ten active working members, or commit- 
tee chairmen, doing real live work, I believe we have a very strong 
organization, provided, of course, that the other hundred and forty 
stand back of and sympathize with the ten workers. 

The question naturally arises— How can we get so large a 
number of women to join a working organization, if they, them- 
selves, do not care to work? This is the point where the “ social” 
phase of a branch is most important. To hold old members to- 
gether, or to get new members, the branch meetings must be most 
attractive and worth attending. There is no reason why a branch 
should not develop into a “College Woman’s Club” for those 
women, who, for one good cause or another, do no practical work. 
The development of the so-called “ social” side is most important, 
if we would have large branches. Four decided types or classes of 
women make up the membership of any branch; the teachers, the 
married women, the young graduates and the workers. Under 
ordinary circumstances the teacher is occupied five days out ot 
seven doing “ practical educational work” and we cannot look to 
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her to do outside committee work, unless she be an enthusiast for 
the cause; the married woman, however interested, is very apt to 
have her time absorbed by the care of her children and we cannot 
generally look to her to watch legislation or push the cause of 
compulsory education ; the young graduate is very apt to be reveling 
in the first period of real leisure she has ever known, and it is not 
to be expected that she will at once assume new responsibility. All 
these three classes of members want to be amused. It is only the 
occasional woman with leisure who is interested in the cause, whom 
we can ask to serve on our committees for “ practical educational 
work.” 

To amuse, in an intelligent way, then, at once becomes the duty 
of the board of directors in any branch. During the past two 
years, the California Branch has made every possible effort to make 
the meetings attractive. Aside from getting distinguished men 
and women to make addresses, we have introduced the practice of 
making the luncheons before the lectures as novel as possible. The 
idea of having “ College days” was introduced and proved an at- 
tractive feature. Each luncheon was managed by the graduates 
of a special college, who brought together as many as possible of 
the women of their especial Alma Mater as our guests for the day, 
and told us much of the life and customs of the college, in their 
toasts and decorations and songs. Setting upon a regular day for 
meetings has resulted in better attendance, for the members now 
know what day to keep for the Collegiate Alumnae, in making their 
engagements. We found the last Saturday in each month not too 
often, and now our by-laws provide for a regular monthly meeting. 

It may appear that I have said much about the social side of 
branch life, as opposed to actual usefulness. This very question 
was a most live one in our California Branch two years ago. On 
the one side, standing for usefulness or dissolution, were some of 
the founders of the branch, who had not lost sight of the original 
purpose; opposed to them were others, led by one of our most ad- 
mirable women, a member of our university faculty and a woman 
who did things of her own initiative. She was honest with herself 
and with us and faced the fact that little had been done of late, and 
therefore contended that it was a foolish waste of time to try to 
do much besides “ meeting.” 
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The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that in 1899, the 
association was incorporated under a special act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature “for the purpose of uniting the alumnae 
of different institutions for practical educational work, for the col- 
lection and publication of statistical and other information concern- 
ing education, and in general for the maintenance of high standards 
of education.” With this statement before us, I do not see how 
there can be much room for discussion. Unless a branch can be of 
some practical value to the community in which it exists, I believe 
it had better disband. Certainly it is not true to the principles of 
the general organization of which it is a part. If an organization 
of college women, organized as such, can be of no service, then — 
1 say —let that organization die. Let me repeat, however, that 
this statement does not mean that every member of a branch must 
serve on some committee. I believe quite the contrary. A few 
workers, supported by the whole body of the membership, makes a 
strong branch. Work, to be effective, must be done by committees, 
the members of which are women who are thoroughly interested 
in what they are attempting to accomplish. 

Although the actual work must be done by committees, all the 
efforts and accomplishments of the few must be judiciously kept 
before the branch, that the many may know what the few are doing 
in their name. I say “ judiciously,” for business meetings, with 
reports, are tiresome things, generally, and must be well managed. 
A short business session before every meeting is perhaps the best 
solution. 

So much for the individual branch. Now let us consider the 
relation to the general association and the relation of the branches 
to one another. 

After all, the most important part of membership in this associ- 
ation is the membership in the general organization. One is not 
apt to feel so until after attending a national meeting. But when 
one attends such a meeting as this has been, the importance of 
what the association as a whole. stands for, is impressed upon 
one’s mind, and the relation of the branches to the whole becomes 
more interesting. 

Two policies stand before us; one of intervention and dictation 
on the part of the general association, through the general secre- 
tary; and the other of leaving the branches absolutely free to do as 
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they choose. Those who believe in the latter policy believe that 
the financial support of one dollar annually, from each member, 
to the general association, and the moral support of membership, 
are sufficient warrants for the existence of a branch; that the 
general association does enough of practical educational work, in 
the granting of scholarships, and in the collecting and publishing of 
Statistics, to justify a branch’s being idle. We can meet this con- 
tention, however, with the statement that the whole is no stronger 
than the component parts, and if the whole were made up of many 
idle branches, the general association would soon lapse into idle- 
ness. If we adopt the policy of dictating to the branches, we must 
be as fortunate and wise in the future, as we have been in the past, 
in the choice of our general secretary. We know that the office 
of general secretary was created for that very unusual woman, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, to give her an opportunity of uniting 
the branches in their usefulness. Our present secretary, Miss 
Breckinridge, is deserving of the highest praise, for her judicious 
and tactful manner of suggesting forms of activity and co-operation 
among the branches. 

The branches themselves might be more effectively united to 
one another, and thus to the general association, if some system of 
information or correspondence between them were adopted. If the 
Rhode Island Branch could hear, oftener, of what work the Cali- 
fornia Branch was doing, it might possibly gain some inspiration 
from such a report, and thus be led to take up the same work. 
Branch reports, given once a year, in alphabetical order, at an 
annual meeting, are of little practical value. All this work must 
be left, however, to the general secretary. 

A committee has been appointed to investigate the possibility or 
wisdom of branches co-operating with local women’s clubs in our 
practical educational work. I believe great possibilities for useful- 
ness lie in such a measure. Often the woman most willing to work 
and with leisure to push a necessary reform, has not the training 
of the college woman. If the energy of the one could be supple- 
mented by the system of the other great results might be accom- 
plished. As Mrs. Decker said last year in Atlanta, “In many re- 
spects the women who are doing the world’s work to-day are un- 
trained, unbusiness-like, oft-times weak and timid. We (meaning 
the club women) are the militia, willing, ready, but not versed in 
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the art. You are the West Pointers, the regular army, understand- 
ing methods, systems, modes of work, understanding through years 
of community life in college, the “give and take” of the world 
outside the four walls.” No truer statement was ever made, and 
if the committee recently appointed can bring about home co- 
operation, branch usefulness may be greatly increased. 

In closing let me make one more plea to you who represent your 
branches to urge each to adopt some policy for usefulness. Do not 
attempt to get every member to work — but seek out those who 
can and will and, through them, be true to the principles of this 
great and worthy organization, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

ELIsE WENZELBURGER GRAUPNER 
Director of the California Branch. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


py Miss SarAH B. TunnicuirF, president of the Chicago Branch. 


It is a great pleasure to welcome the Association of Collegiate Alumnae to 
Chicago. Our satisfaction is, however, somewhat marred by the thought of 
the disappointment of our California friends who were to have been 
hostesses on this occasion and also of those who had looked eagerly for- 
ward to the western trip. After beholding the beauties of Georgia and 
anticipating those of California, you may feel deeply the contrast offered by 
Chicago. Still in your visits to the universites to the north and south of us, 
you will find much to delight the eye both in the way of architecture and 
natural beauty, and if you are also so fortunate as to drive through our 
parks and boulevards, any preconception of Chicago as an zsthetic waste 
must be removed. 

But what makes Chicago especially valuable to this association whose 
functions are primarily intellectual is the opportunity here given for in- 
vestigation. For have not the endless processions of visiting committees 
from all parts of the globe proved that Chicago has a world-wide reputation 
as a place to be inspected? 

Some of you may accept the invitation of the Hospitality Committee to 
visit to-morrow morning various points of interest in the city. In this way, 
you may obtain a hurried glimpse of a few of Chicago’s many problems and 
the methods applied for their solution. 

The problem of the development of the child has always been of first 
importance to our association. You will be interested, then, in seeing what 
has been done in Chicago in the last seven years along this line. You are 
doubtless familiar with the story of the Englishman who, on visiting 
Chicago, was told that the city was fifty years old with a million in- 
habitants. He replied that he would rather see a city a million years old 
with fifty inhabitants. If such had been the case, the child problem would 
have been simplified. Such unforeseen rapidity in the increase of population 
has resulted in an overcrowding which has threatened to destroy all chance 
of normal growth, physical or moral, for the child. To meet this need, 
twenty playgrounds have been opened in different parts of the city, pref- 
erence being given to the most congested districts. Greatest care has been 
taken to make these parks object lessons, both in the scenic gardening and 
in the architecture of the buildings. The numbers which crowd these parks 
daily to enjoy the baths, swimming pools, gymnasiums and assembly rooms 
testify fully to their inestimable value to the community. 

The number of vacation schools has increased from four to eleven, thus 
extending the usefulness of this institution in reducing delinquency among 
children. One public school has been opened to be used as a social center 
out of school hours, with most encouraging results. The expense is met 
at present by private subscription, the hope being that this work, together 
with that of the vacation schools, may ultimately be supported entirely from 
public funds. 

The difficulties to be faced in the problem of the child, difficulties peculiar 
to a city with so large an annual influx of foreigners, are best studied in 
our Juvenile Court, which came into existence in 1899. In this court there 
gathers semi-weekly a heterogeneous assembly of all nationalities, repre- 
senting every phase of physical and moral distress that human nature is 
capable of suffering. To investigate each case, to seek out the truth from 
a mass of conflicting testimony, to impress the parents and the children 
with their responsibilities to the state and to each other, and to apply the 
remedy is an undertaking involving difficulties seemingly insurmountable. 
The results, however, have justified the system. The Probation Officers en- 
gaged in this work now number thirty-seven, assisted by one hundred and 
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thirty volunteer workers, called Friendly Visitors. It is hoped that in time 
there will be a Friendly Visitor for every case that comes into court. The 
court has existed long enough for its methods to be tested. These have 
proved successful for the most part. However, radical changes will have to 
be made in the near future in one of the institutions to which boys are sent 
by the court, the John Worthy School. Admirable as it was in its con- 
ception, it is not now adapted to the needs of delinquents. Perhaps some 
such scheme as that of the George Junior Republic might be attempted, that 
magnificent example of enlightened methods in the reform of children. 
At any rate, it is a problem in the solution of which college women should 
give assistance, 

Most valuable in solving the problems involved in the work of the Juvenile 
Court are the laws which have been passed on child labor and compulsory 
education. To make these laws truly efficient, every citizen must share in 
the responsibility of seeing them carried into execution. For instance, 
valuable assistance was rendered last spring by Hull House in enforcing the 
Compulsory Education Law in three of the public schools in that neighbor- 
hood. A list of those absent was made, the children visited, the reason for 
such absence determined and the causes removed where possible. In one 
case which came to my notice, the children could not obey the law because 
they did not have sufficient clothing to enable them to go to school. Cloth- 
ing was therefore provided. At the end of four months, the truant officer 
reported that his work had been reduced to one-third of that of the previous 
year, 

There is another need for which provision should be made, that of the 
child too deficient to receive further education in the subjects offered in 
the regular public school curriculum, not deficient enough to be sent to an 
asylum, anxious to work yet too young to be sent to labor. He is com- 
pelled to go to school, with the result that he becomes delinquent because 
his energies cannot be directed along lines of work for which he is fitted. 
A public industrial school would go a long way toward solving this problem. 


Many problems have been solved. Many more will be solved. Knowing 
this, we keep up our courage and venture to look forward to a time when 
the carbonaceous clouds under which the city now modestly hides herself, 


may clear away and the unveiling may disclose Chicago resplendent in civic 
perfection. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME GIVEN AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. Apram W. Harris, president of Northwestern University. 


By custom an address of welcome is largely a talk about the visitors and 
the hosts. Of your work and ideals you must have heard very often, and 
I think it quite needless that I say more than to express our admiration for 
the success you have achieved—a success which it is most difficult to 
exaggerate. The ends of information justify me in a few words for our- 
selves, I trust I may not say too much. The Northwestern that greets you 
is a body of 3,900 students, of whom 1,500 are in the city of Chicago, about 
400 at Elgin and Onarga, and 2,000 in Evanston. Of those in Evanston 
about 1,100 are women, who constitute one of the largest groups of college 
women in the country. You will be interested to know that no group of 
students ranks better than the women of the college, and none are more 
welcome. 

The history of Northwestern is a part of the history of the city of 
Chicago. Chicago men established it, Chicago generosity has maintained and 
enriched it; and it is fair to say that it is the real test of the attitude of 
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Chicago toward higher education. The first property of the university was 
a site now at the business center of the city, which has helped greatly to 
expand the original $8,000 of property to the $8,000,000 of to-day. The 
endowment has doubled each fifteen years. The graduates number about 
10,000, and those who have been under instruction number in all about 
0,000. : 
' I ought to call your attention to the great development of Chicago as a 
center of education. Northwestern is only one of many important institu- 
tions in and about Chicago which together have an aggregate membership 
of nearly 10,000. And we are confident that as you return to us, from time 
to time, you will find Chicago an increasingly important educational force. 

The growth of Northwestern, and of many other similar institutions 
throughout the country is remarkable. Less than fifty years take us back 
to the time when the higher education of women was a great cause still to 
be won, and involved great matters of principle. Then the demand that 
college doors be opened to women was at once the assertion of woman’s 
fitness for the higher education, and of her right to it. The success of your 
movement is marvelously complete. Does any one now question the fitness 
and desirability of the highest and most extensive education for women? 
I think not. What difference of opinion still exists has nothing to do with 
principle, but only with the best methods and the best results. 

Your success is too great to be exciting, almost too great to be interesting. 
The great West belongs to the women, as a matter of course. I fail to 
recall a single western college whose doors are closed to them. In New 
England, where success was slowest, the colleges exclusively for men are — 
one in Maine, two in Massachusetts, and one in Connecticut; in all the 
other colleges, the doors are open, partly or fully, to women. Is it not 
rather startling to know that in New England the colleges excluding men 
have more students than those excluding women? The colleges for men 


only have 2,397 students; the colleges for women only have 3,016. Indeed, 


it is quite possible that the time is fast coming when you will need to change 
your work, making your first care, not the rights and privileges of your 
daughters, but those of your sons. 

I give you hearty welcome, for your own sakes, for the sake of the cause 
you represent, and for the noble body of young women whom your presence 
calls especially to mind. In loyalty to a common purpose, and in sympa- 


thetic fellowship with Northwestern women, I bid you welcome to North- 
western University. 


‘4 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE HELD AT CHICAGO 


GENERAL REPORT 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
was opened by a session on Thursday, November 8, at 2.30 Pp. M., in the 
— Woman’s Club rooms. The president, Mrs. Moore, was in the 
chair. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Miss Sarah B. Tunnicliff, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Branch, and Mrs. Gertrude B. Blackwelder, president 
of the Woman’s Club. The response to these addresses was made by Mrs. 
Moore, followed by the presidential address on Women in Collegiate 
Administration. Greetings from The Southern Association gf College 
Women were presented by the vice-president of the association, Dr. 
Lilian Johnson, in a letter from the president, Miss Landrum. 
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The report of the secretary-treasurer was read and accepted. The 
annual report of the general secretary was read and accepted. The report 
of the bursar, accompanied by the auditor’s statement, was read and 
accepted. 

At the close of the meeting the members of the association were the 
guests of the Chicago Vassar Association at a reception in the parlors of 
the Woman’s Club. 

On Thursday evening at eight o’clock the association met in the rooms 
of The Fortnightly and listened to an address by Professor Paul Shorey 
of The University of Chicago, on The Social Service of the Alumna. After 
the address a reception was tendered the visiting members by the members 
of the Chicago Branch. 


Friday, November 9. 


The association assembled at 2.30 Pp. M. in Mandel Hall, The University 
of Chicago, where the address of welcome was made by Dr. Judson, the 
acting president of the university. Miss Jane Addams of Hull House was 
then introduced to the members and gave a most interesting address on 
The College Woman and the Industrial Woman. ? 

At the request of the president, interesting reminiscences of the organiza- 
tion and first meeting of the association in Boston, twenty-five years 
ago, were given by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who was one of the founders 
of the association. 

The association then went into executive session and the report of the 
Corporate Membership Committee was read by Miss Breckinridge. It 
was announced that in accordance with the provisions of the constitution 
the report had been presented to the Executive Committee and had been 
accepted by unanimous vote. On motion of Dr. Johnson, seconded by 
Miss ‘Talbot, the recommendation of the committee for the admission of 
the University of Missouri to corporate membership in the association 
was carried by a unanimous vote. 

The names offered by the Executive Committe for the vacancies on the 
Committee on Nominations were then presented to the association. No 
names were offered from the floor. Tellers were appointed and election 
was by ballot. While the ballots were being counted Miss Talbot made 
announcement regarding the entertainment of the members at the uni- 
versity for the rest of the afternoon. It was announced that Miss Vaile 
of Denver was elected a member of the Committee on Nominations to 
— till 1910, and Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes of Boston a member to serve 
till 1912. 

Mrs. Pearmain spoke of the fitness of completing the fund for the Alice 
Freeman Palmer memorial in time for the twenty-fifth anniversary meet- 
ing to be held in Boston in 1907. On motion it was voted that a special 
committee of five, Mrs. Moore, chairman, with power to appoint the other 
members of the committee, be appointed to undertake the completion of this 
fund. [The appointments for this committee to date are Mrs. Bessie Brad- 
well Helmer and Miss Lucy Ellis Allen.] 

At the close of the afternoon session guides were in readiness to take 
the members to the different buildings of the university, and then all 
assembled for a pleasant tea at Green Hall as tiie guests of Miss Talbot 
and Miss Breckinridge. 

At 6.30 two hundred and four members sat down to dinner in Nancy 
Foster Hall, the guests of the university. The entire lower floor of the 
hall was set with tables, large and small, decorated with Chicago’s color, 
and a most enjoyable time followed. 
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Evening session. ‘ 


The meeting was called to order in Mandel Hall at The University of 
Chicago at a quarter past eight, the president presiding. The report of 
the Committee on Fellowships was read by Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer 
and was accepted by the association. Then followed the discussion of 
special problems and methods of research by the following fellows of the 
association : 

Miss Susan H. Ballou described the methods of work in the field of 
collating and editing Latin MSS., urging upon the association the value 
to young scholars of the opportunity of work iu foreign libraries, since 
the material available for her could be secured only in those of Italy and 
France. 

Miss Helen Bartlett described the methods employed by her in attacking 
various problems connected with the authorship of some of the early 
Anglo-Saxon versions of portions of the Psalms. Miss Bartlett appealed 
for a restoration of the American fellowship on the ground that valuable 
as was the European fellowship, the American fellowship was equally 
so because graduate study under most advantageous circumstances at 
home was necessary to fit the student for economical use of time abroad 
when foreign study was once undertaken. 

Miss Mary Blauvelt discussed the methods and aims of the ideal his- 
torian, drawing her illustrations of failures from the works of Macaulay 
and Stubbs, and expressing her estimate of the value of such oppor- 
tunities as were given young scholars in history by the establishment of 
fellowships for graduate work. 

Miss Kate Gordon described the methods of work in experimental psy- 
chology, and made an appeal for the extension of interest in this subject 
among women students on the ground that many men ranked as author- 
ity in the subject were evidently wholly ignorant of the mental processes 
of women. 

Miss Ethel D. Puffer presented the claims of esthetics to the interest 
of women as a subject as yet undeveloped, presenting a field of work in 
which all intelligent effort would result in probable extension of present 
knowledge and handling matter of peculiar interest to women. At the 
close of this discussion, the president called upon Miss Talbot for some 
tribute to the work of Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, whose death had 
occurred since the last annual meeting. Miss Talbot described the work 
of Mrs. Backus as president of the association, as member of various 
committees, and as wise adviser at all critical times in the history of the 
association, and moved that the record of these expressions of the associa- 
tion’s loss be spread upon the minutes of the meeting. This motion was 
carried with a rising vote. The meeting then adjourned. 


Miss Talbot’s address was as follows: 

On January 6, 1906, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae met with a 
severe loss in the death of Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus. When the call 
tcr members was issued after the meeting for organization on January 14, 
1882, Mrs. Backus was one of the first to respond, and from that time on 
her interest was unflagging and her belief in the purposes of the associa- 
tion a constant encouragement and inspiration to her fellow-workers. 

Early in the history of the association she presented two valuable papers, 
one on The Need and the Opportunity for College Trained Women in 
Philanthropic Work and the other on Some Recent Phases in the Develop- 
ment of American Colleges, both subjects which are typical of her activities. 
For three terms, beginning in 1887, she served as president of the association. 
It was during this period that the union with the Western A. C. A. was 
brought about, and those who are conversant with the details know that this 
most satisfactory termination of a long and complicated discussion was due 
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in great measure to Mrs. Backus’ wonderful tact, patience and sagacity. 
During her presidency also the fellowships were inaugurated, and for eight 
years following she served on the committee entrusted with their administra- 
tion. As vice-president for four terms she gave freely from the wealth of 
her knowledge and wisdom, and even when she no longer held a prominent 
office those who succeeded her always sought her counsel. This she gave 
with particular enthusiasm at the time of the re-organization of the adminis- 
trative work of the association. 

There has been published in the Magazine a tribute to Mrs. Backus of 
a personal nature. I would ask that this record of her official connection 
with the association be made a part of the minutes of this session, even 
though we cannot adequately express our appreciation of the services she 
rendered to the cause of the education of women both in her public and 
in her private life. 


Saturday, November to. 


The association assembled at 10 o’clock at Annie May Swift Hall, North- 
western University, Evanston. Jn his pleasant welcome to the members 
Dr. Harris, president of the university, made an emphatic and cordial 
statement of his sympathy with the aims of the association. 

A paper on The Relation of the Branches to the General Association 
was then given by Mrs. Graupner, the director of the California Branch. 
The paper contained many most suggestive and practical ideas for 
the consideration of the branches. Before the discussion was opened a 
new branch was presented to the association for recognition. The alumnae 
living in and near Lawrence, Kansas, had organized and met all the require- 
ments of the constitution, and asked to be admitted as the Kansas Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. On motion, the Kansas Branch 
was welcomed to membership. 

Miss Breckinridge then outlined the scheme of departments under which 
she would like the branch representatives to group the work of their 
branches as far as possible: educational, civic, social, philanthropic, liter- 
ary and miscellaneous. Branch reports were then presented in person 
by the following directors or branch delegates: Washington, Mrs. DeCain- 
dry; California. Mrs. Graupner; Boston, Miss Puffer; Minnesota, Miss 
Kellogg; Chicago, Miss Grace E. Jackson; Detroit, Mrs. McGraw; Indiana, 
Miss Locke; Rhode Island, Mrs. Mead. 

Adjourned. 

The members then sat down at luncheon in the Chapel of Willard Hall. 
The girls of the university waited upon the members and later sang the 
university song, and the usual roll-call of colleges furnished the oppor- 
tunity to see that graduates of all but two of the universites on our 


membership were present, a much more widely distributed representation 
than usual. 


Roti CALL. 


Nebraska 
Northwestern 
Oberlin 

Radcliffe 

Smith 

Vassar 

Wellesley 
Western Reserve 
Wisconsin 


Barnard. ; 
Boston University 
Bryn Mawr 
California 

Chicago 

Cornell 

Illinois 

Kansas . j ; 
Leland Stanford, Jr. 
Mass. Inst. Tech. . 
Michigaa 

Minnesota 


ow Swe nn 


Wwe Ho 
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The association again assembled at 2 o’clock in Annie May Swift Hall, 
where the branch reports were continued. 

Kansas City, Mrs. Borland; Saint Louis, Miss Kauffman; Milwaukee, 
Miss Lytle; Nebraska, Miss Eleanor Miller; Ann Arbor, Mrs. Patterson; 
Centrai Illinois, Mrs. Brooks; Iowa, Mrs. Baily; Kansas, Dr. Hyde. 

Sixteen branches reported, thirteen branches having no representative 
present. 

Miss Cushing then presented an outline program of the meeting to be 
held in Boston in October, 1907, and urged as many members as possible 
to be present at this the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the 
association. Mrs. Graupner then presented the most cordial invitation from 
the California Branch for the association to meet with them in 1908. The 
Chair stated that this invitation had been presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee but the present Exccutive Committee did not feel that it could 
pledge the future Executive Committee, but the vote of the association was 
above the vote of the Executive Committee. It was stated that the National 
Education Association had voted to meet in San Francisco in July, 1908, 
so that reduced railroad rates were assured. The motion offered by Mrs. 
Mead from the Rhode Island Branch, that we accept the cordial invitation 
of the California Branch to meet with them in 1908 was carried unanimously. 

The Chair then recalled to the members the fact that at the last annual 
meeting, the branch reports had been nearly all omitted because of lack of 
time; this year consequently full time had been given to the branch reports, 
and there would therefore only be time to consider such committee reports 
as contained recommendations to be acted upon. 

The Fellowship Committee, through the chairman, Mrs. Helmer, pre- 
sented the recommendation that the fellowship candidate be not limited to 
graduates of the institutions in our corporate membership. The motion of 
Mrs. Brooks, that this recommendation be accepted, was after discussion 
carried unanimously. The report of the Committee on Finance and Publi- 
cation was referred for printing. The recommendation in the Educational 
Legislation Committee report was referred to the Executive Committee. 
The reports of the Membership Committee and the Committee in Con- 
ference with the Federated Clubs and the Study of Development of Children 
were referred for printing. The Committee on Apparent Restrictions on 
Women Students in Coeducational Institutions asked for more time before 
making a report. 

The report of the Trust Fund Committee was read and its action ratified 
and report accepted. Mrs Pearmain, the newly-appointed chairman of the 
Membership Committee, made a special plea for help in enlarging the mem- 
bership during the coming year, and read a circular signed by the presi- 
dent and general secretary, copies of which would be furnished each branch 
and distributed to the general members. The report of the Special Com- 
mittee to present names for general secretary (see page 96) was read by 
the chairman, Mrs. Pearmain, and accepted, details of the recommendations 
having been referred to the Executive Committee. The report of the com- 
mittee on continuance of the joint fellowship between the C. S. A. and 
A. C. A. was read by Miss Cushing and accepted. 

A motion of thanks to the institutions, the clubs, the Chicago Branch and 
the many friends who had entertained us was offered by Mrs. Graupner 
and passed by a rising vote. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
was declared by the president to be adjourned. 

ELizaBeTH L. CLARKE, secretary-treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HELD AT CHICAGO 


Thursday, November 8, 1906. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the parlors of the 
Stratford Hotel at 10 o’clock Thursday, November 8, 1906. Present, six 
general officers and thirteen branch directors. 

Voted, to omit the reading of the minutes of the last meeting as they 
had been printed and distributed to each member. The minutes of action 
taken by the Executive Committee or by the executive officers since the last 
meeting were read and accepted. 

Moved and seconded, that Dr. Hyde, as the director of the new Kansas 
Branch, be invited to attend the Executive Committee sessions without 
voting power, pending the acceptance of the branch by the association. 

The secretary read a letter of thanks from the Naples Table Association 
for the gift of a page announcement in the magazine of the association. 
A letter from the Executive Committee of the Connecticut Branch relative 
to the meeting of the association being held in New Haven in 1908 or at a 
later date was read and placed on file. The appointment as auditor for the 
accounts of 1905-1906 of Mrs, Cornelia Park Knaebel of Denver was 
ratified. Moved and seconded, that the Chair appoint an auditor for the 
accounts of I ; 

Committee on Credentials was appointed as follows: Mrs. Adéle 
Somers Hall, Miss Alma Baumgarten and Mrs. Caroline Miles Hill. 
Moved and seconded, that the fees of any members of the California 
Branch that come within the earthquake region be remitted for one year, 
if so desired. 

The vacancy in the Committee on Educational Legislation caused by the 
resignation of Miss C. A. Whitney, was filled by the appointment of Miss 
Kate Ames of Napa, California, to serve till 1910. Mrs. Marietta Barnes 
Knight was elected to serve on the committee till 1913. The term of Mrs. 
Hill, chairman of the Committee on Nominations, expired and two names 
must be offered by the Executive Committee to present to the association 
for election to fill this vacancy. Miss Breckinridge asked to have her resig- 
nation as a member of the Committee on Nominations accepted, since she 
had been elected on the committee before election as general secretary. 
Moved and seconded, that in view of the reasons presented by Miss Breck- 
inridge her resignation be accepted. Two names are also to be presented 
to the association for this vacancy. Action was deferred until Friday. 

The report of the Trust Fund Committee was read by the chairman, 
Miss Cushing, and it was moved and seconded that the action of the com- 
mittee in the purchase of securities be ratified and the report referred to 
the association. On motion of Miss Cushing, it was voted that the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the life-membership fees in perpetuity be left 
to the association. (Opportunity to refer this did not occur during this 
meeting. It will later be referred to the association.) 

The report of the Special Committee, appointed to consider the continu- 
ance of the joint fellowship between the A. C. A and the C. S. A., Mrs 
Atherton, chairman, was read by Miss Cushing. The recommendations of 
the committee dealing with the general policy and appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Award were accepted. The recommendation referring to the 
Advisory Committee was amended by the substitution of the word “may” 
for the word “shall.” The report as a whole was accepted and referred 
to the association with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Miss Perkins, it was voted that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three members to consider the points suggested in the discus- 
sion held at Atlanta, Georgia, regarding the possibility of co-operation along 
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lines of common interests between the Federated Clubs and th A. C. A. 
On motion of Mrs. DeCaindry, it was voted that complimentary copies of 
the magazine up to the number of twelve be presented to the speakers 
whose addresses were published in the issue. Voted, that the principal 
speakers be asked if they would desire reprints of addresses at their own 
expense. Adjourned. 


Friday, November 9, 1906. 


Present, six general officers and fourteen branch directors and one mem- 
ber without vote. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
accepted. The committee of three to consider the points suggested in the 
discussion held at Atlanta was appointed as follows: Miss Perkins, Mrs. 
Graupner and Mrs. Atherton. Names to be presented to the association 
were offered for the vacancy on the Committee on Nominations — Miss 
Gertrude Vaile, Denver; Miss Ethel Moore, Oakland; Mrs. Ida Beagle 
Mosher, Kansas City, and Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes of Boston. 

The Corporate Membership Committee report, read by Miss Breckin- 
ridge, presented the University of Missouri for admission to corporate mem- 
bership. After full discussion, the motion made by Miss Talbot that the 
report be adopted was carried by a unanimous vote. On motion of Miss 
Talbot, it was voted that a change be made in the instructions to the Cor- 
porate Membership Committee, section 5. This to read that not until fifty 
alumnae have registered their names and paid their fee shall membership 
be effective, but the institution shall be admitted. The report of the com- 
mittee for presenting names for the office of general secretary was read by 
Mrs. Pearmain, chairman (see page 96). The request of the committee for 
extension of time was granted. The recommendations were taken up singly 
and with one amendment to recommendation three the report was, on 
motion of Miss Cushing, referred to the association with the approval of 
the Executive Committee. The motion of Miss Whipple, that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Chair to revise the constitution and by-laws 
so far as called for by the preceding report, was carried. A letter from 
the Boston Branch, asking for co-operation of the association in collecting 
statistics on the Living Wage of College Women, was read by the Boston 
director. The motion of Mrs. Graupner, that it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that the work be carried out by the association and that the circulars 
be sent to the general members with the magazine, was laid on the table 
until the meeting of the Executive Committee on Saturday. Mrs. Graupner 
presented the cordial and renewed invitation of the California Branch to 
meet with them in 1908. The National Education Association have voted 
to meet in San Francisco in July, 1908, so that the reduced railroad rates 
are assured. On motion of Mrs. G. H. Noyes, it was voted that this Executive 
Committee recommend to the next Executive Committee the acceptance of 
this invitation. Interpretation of the constitution was called for as to the 
question whether the director of a branch had a vote in the meetings of 
the association, when held in the locality of a branch, as a general officer, 
or should be necessarily elected one of the delegates from the branch on 
basis of membership. On motion of Miss Breckinridge, it was voted that 
the interpretation of article 6, section 2, be that the director be considered 


a member of the voting body of the branch separate from the elected 
delegates. Adjourned. 


Saturday, November 10, 1906. 


Present, six general officers and thirteen branch directors. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. — Finance and Publication. The term of Mrs. 
Walden expires and a member is to be elected to serve till 1911. After 
discussion it was voted that this vacancy and the appointment of the chair- 
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man of this committee be left to the executive officers. Fellowships. No 
vacancy to be filled. Mrs. Helmer elected chairman for 1906-1907. Moved 
and seconded, that in view of the fact that Mrs. Helmer’s term of office 
expires in 1907 and the circulars for the fellowship for the year 1907-1908 
must be printed before the meeting of the Executive Committee in 1907 
Miss Cushing be elected chairman for the year 1907-1908. Educational 
Legislation. Since the last Executive Committee meeting Miss Margaret 
Schaffner, elected to serve on this committee till 1907, had resigned and 
the executive officers had elected till the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee Mrs. Alice Crawford Baily. Mrs. Baily was elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee to serve till 1907, Mrs. Sikes was elected chairman for 
1906-1907. Corporate Membership. The term of Mrs. Cheney expires and 
Miss Marion Talbot was elected to serve till 1910. Miss Talbot was 
elected chairman for the year 1906-1907. Committee on Membership. Miss 
Capen, the chairman of the committee had resigned and Mrs. Pearmain 
was elected chairman with power to elect a secretary and to fill all vacancies 
on the committee. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES.—Committee on Endowed Professorships for Women. 
On motion of Miss Talbot, it was voted that the secretary-treasurer com- 
municate with Mrs. Franklin as to the feasibility of continuing this com- 
mittee. Miss Cushing was elected the representative of the A. C. A. on the 
Naples Table and Research Association. 

The budget was voted as follows: European fellowship, $500. Naples 
Table, $50. Eastern Education Association dues, $2. Allowance of general 
secretary for travelling and clerical help, $200. Allowance of general secre- 
tary for printing, $100. Salary of secretary-treasurer, $800. Clerical help 
of secretary-treasurer, $150. Corporate Membership Committee, $25. Mem- 
bership Committee, $35 ; also voted that this committee be asked to furnish 
to the three executive officers an estimate of the funds needed for the 
special work of the year, for action by such officers. Child Study Com- 
mittee, appropriation left to the three executive officers. All bills involved 
in printing and distributing the magazine. Necessary office expenses of 
secretary-treasurer. Necessary postage of officers and committees. All 
incidental expenses to be authorized by the president and bursar. 

The motion of the session of Friday with regard to the co-operation 
of the association in collecting statistics with regard to the Living Wage 
of College Women was passed. 

On motion of Miss Talbot, it was voted that the secretary-treasurer 
obtain for publication in the magazine all available information concerning 
the meetings and programs of the branches during the coming year. 
Adjourned. 

EvizaBetH L. CLARKE, secretary-treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


In reporting upon my first year of service as general secretary, I beg 
leave to recall to the association the fact that I was elected to complete 
the unexpired term made vacant by Miss Gill’s illness and her consequent 
resignation. At the time of my election a committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of reorganization, and to present to the associa- 
tion the names of two candidates from which my successor should be 
chosen. In view of this very clear declaration that my term was for a 
brief period it is obvious that no lines of large policy could be laid down. 
My duty was evidently to serve the association in such ways as had to do 
with the ordinary conduct of its business, the maintenance of its general 
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welfare, and if possible such increase in its power, either through an en- 
largement of its membership or an intensification of enthusiasm, as would 
make of it a stronger organization whatever should be the verdict of the 
association in connection with the report of the committee already men- 
tioned. It has, therefore, been my endeavor in the first place to assist so 
far as I could with the conduct of the ordinary business. In this connec- 
tion, I felt it my duty, as it was my privilege, to have conferences with 
Miss Coes, the chairman of the Committee on Corporate Membership; 
Miss Cushing, the chairman on co-operation with the College Settlement 
Association Committee; Miss Gill, my predecessor in office, and with the 
president of the association. For these conferences I made one trip to 
Boston and New York, two trips to St. Louis. One of the duties pre- 
scribed by the constitution is that of being “responsible for the repre- 
sentation of the association before the public.” An occasion for so repre- 
senting the association has arisen twice; at the meeting of the Eastern 
Public Education Association in New York City, and at the General Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs in St. Paul. On the former occasion I requested 
Miss Gill to represent you, and I am glad here to testify to my appre- 
ciation of her help at that time. It was my privilege to appear for you in 
person and present your greetings to the organization of Woman’s Clubs 
meeting in St. Paul in May. 

For the progress of the association in general I will refer you to the 
report of committees and of branches to which the two sessions of Satur- 
day will be entirely devoted. 

The responsibility of making out the program for your annual meeting 
was of course an unusual one, because of the necessity for changing the 
place after plans were well-nigh perfected. That responsibility has been 
greatly lightened by the co-operation of the president and by the helpful- 
ness, so long as it was our purpose to meet in San Francisco, of Mrs. 
A. E. Graupner, who was a member of the Program Committee for the 
California Branch, and who put a great deal of time, thought, and effort into 
perfecting the arrangements for our most hospitable entertainment. I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of making public acknowledgment here of her 
enthusiasm and unselfish helpfulness; and it gives me pleasure to state 
that the members of the association have the opportunity to express in 
person their gratitude for the hospitality intended by the California Branch, 
and prevented only as the lawyers and insurance companies say by “an 
act of God.” 

In thinking how I could best serve the association during the two years of 
my term, it seemed to me at first that the most effective contribution to be 
made at this time would be an increase in the membership of the general 
association. I say “of the general association” because I feel that the 
membership of the general association is of great importance, independent 
of the branch membership. Whether our various branches are strong, 
large and well organized, will depend upon many factors, among these 
being often the stage of development which the women of the particular 
community in which the branch exists have reached in point of organiza- 
tion. Any community in which you find strong women’s organizations of 
other kinds, where the spirit of co-operation is well developed, where the 
civic and social sense has found need and opportunity for expression,— in 
those communities, I believe, there is likely to be an effective branch of our 
association. In other communities where we have possibly as many and 
as strong individual women, but where the interests are rather indi- 
vidual than collective, the branch may find difficulty in keeping alive. 
But independently of such causes as tend to encourage or diminish the 
success of the branch organizations, it seems to me that we should have 
a well-organized, interested and numerous body of college graduates willing 
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to co-operate in the activities of the general association, and finding profit 
in the material in the way of educational information and discussion col- 
lected and distributed by us. With this thought in mind, I secured the 
consent of the Membership Committee and distributed a very large number 
of letters among the graduates of some of the colleges in our corporate 
membership who are not on our list of members. It was my intention 
during my second term of service to complete the list of colleges, and so 
far as possible to send those letters to all the graduates of all the colleges 
on our list who had not become members of our association. That plan 
I have now abandoned, not because I feel that it was failure, but because 
I am persuaded that during the coming year the Membership Committee of 
the association will devise a more effective method of increasing our num- 
bers, and it will be my endeavor during that time to devote such energies 
as I can command for this purpose to making known the value of the 
general association to those who are already on our list. For this purpose, 
with your approval, I shall attempt to communicate with all the members 
at least once, possibly oftener, during the coming year, such communica- 
tion being in addition to the distribution of the magazine. A statement of 
the important educational problems, especially those connected with col- 
legiate and university training of women which are now engaging the 
attention of the educational world, has occurred to me as a profitable line 
of work, inasmuch as this material is available, its compilation practicable, 
and the results of actual interest to many in our membership. There are 
a number of other similar groups of facts with reference to which accurate 
information should be given to our members by our association. It would 
be impossible for me during the coming year to do more than gather 
together a statement such as I have described; but if the association felt 
it wise to increase the number of its committees and entrust to each one 
some such problem, we could have at the end of another year a wealth of 
material available for this purpose. I would suggest, therefore, that the 
association consider the appointment of a committee to draw up some gen- 
eral statement with reference to the curricula of the institutions in our 
membership, and of others of high grade, pointing out the special features 
of recent development. I suggest this first because I am persuaded that 
many of our number have little notion on the one hand of the extent to 
which the professional or trade idea has invaded our curricula, and on 
the other of the extent to which educational experts, as well as social 
workers, are being converted to the belief that it is not the subject matter 
which determines whether or not a given course results in “liberal train- 
ing,” but the method, the point of view and spirit with which that subject 
matter is presented. A similar committee which should present the facts 
and give a discussion of the methods of instruction now in vogue could 
obtain results of great value. A committee on the regulation of the physi- 
cal, social and domestic life of students could give to many of our mem- 
bers, particularly those who are the mothers of daughters about to enter 
college, information of real practical service. To this or another com- 
mittee might be entrusted the duty of discussing the actual and the possible 
methods available for the promotion of the moral and religious life in our 
educational institutions. We should have the facts, and our association 
should take a definite stand on the problem which has agitated all the 
educational institutions of secondary and collegiate grade with reference 
to the influence of student activities and student organizations and their 
possible direction and control. It would be most interesting if we could 
have a compilation of the facts regarding the contributions by the alumnae 
to their colleges, especially with reference to the possibility of finding in 
the graduates of our institutions the source of important pecuniary aid. 
The methods of self-support, scholarship honors, and of prizes, investi- 
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gational opportunities, items of news with reference to change of personnel 
or addition to resources, these, and numerous other topics well worthy the 
attention of our members could be suggested; and I beg to call them to 
your attention and at the same time to remind you that there is perhaps 
no more effective way of arousing enthusiasm on the part of the members 
of any group than by giving them opportunity to serve that group. Many 
of these researches could be made by our members in isolated communi- 
ties, as they could be gathered by reports and documents easily secured for 
personal use. It is along these lines and perhaps along the line of increas- 
ing the number of our fellowships that I believe the association is to find 
its way to greater strength, confidence and enthusiasm. 
SopHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, general secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1905-1906 


The routine business of the secretary-treasurer’s office has been carried 
on the past year and there is little to chronicle. The disaster in San 
Francisco, necessitating a change in the arrangements of the annual meet- 
ing, just as the programs were ready for the printer, involved extra work 
for the three executive officers and the Program Committee, and an extra 
expense in sending postal card notice to our thirty-two or thirty-tnree 
hundred members. The loss to the association was very slight compared to 
the loss to the California Branch. In April the California Branch was our 
largest branch (300), and the members were looking forward eagerly to 
the visit of the association, and were full of plans for our entertainment. 
Those plans were all overthrown, but the stress that many of our members 
went through we can scarcely imagine. The branch has just been able 
to hold its first meeting this fall and is starting with good vigor. The 
executive officers of the association have voted to remit, if asked, the fee 
for the year of any member of the branch. 

Since this report closes five years of the secretary-treasurer’s work a 
résumé of some points may be pardoned. The present officer was asked 
to take the position especially with a view to investigating the financial 
rules of the association. We did not make both ends meet, and the simple 
financial rules of the earlier days of the association were not enough 
for the larger body. 

All of the suggestions made by the treasurer at the end of her first year’s 
work have been adopted, some by written law, some only by unwritten 
law and growing custom. One of our greatest points of financial loss 
now is in the number of our branch members who resign late in a year 
without paying the fee. This, as stated in the report of October, 1903, 
seems to be a point that cannot be enforced. If a member resigns and 
does not pay, the branch treasurer can accept the resignation and report 
the fact to the secretary-treasurer, who places the member’s name on the 
increasing black list, with a statement of the fact; or the resignation is not 
accepted, and at the end of the year the member is dropped for non- 
payment of fee and by the rule passed in November, 1904, she cannot 
renew membership without payment of the amount due. 

The point that the secretary-treasurer would wish to bring out is that 
the rules are not the same in all of our branches and to suggest that the 
branch directors endeavor to correct this, As the financial rule was not 
made a part of the constitution, a member, even if she reads the consti- 
tution, a most rare occurrence, is not aware of the obligation to pay the 
fee before any set date. If every branch would print on the end of its 
bills the clause from the constitution relating to this, and the rule passed 
November, 1904, the member could at least no longer plead ignorance. 
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During the last five years we have gained 2,218 new members. As our 
membership was a little over 3,000 in October, 1901, why have we not 
to-day 5,000 members instead of 3,200? It is unfortunate that we have 
to report that in each of the five years until the last our loss has been 
greater than our gain. We just about maintain a balance, but one-sixth 
of our members are new every year. As the older members look for 
familiar faces at a meeting, or seek the familiar names in the register 
the change is not so noticeable, for it is largely the mew member that we 
lose. Few of the new members become old members. Since an effort is 
to be made the coming year to increase our membership, some license may 
be granted to the secretary-treasurer in speaking rather freely from her 
experience, the past five years, 

First, she would dare to say that the college representatives on the 
membership committee of the association do not feel the responsibility 
that they should in that position. As she dared to say this in her report 
two years ago and no results have followed either to herself or to the 
membership she can thus dare again! We have twenty-three colleges and 
therefore twenty-three college representatives on our membership com- 
mittee, but the last spring only eight of those responded to the request 
of the chairman of the committee for help in securing members from 
the graduating classes. 

The best time to secure members from the graduating classes is in the 
fall of the first year after their leaving college. Then is the time for the 
branch to allure the young alumna. All her thoughts are turning back 
to college and she longs for a sight of the old place and a real “college 
talk.” If at this time, before she gives her energy entirely to church or social 
interests, she is invited to a branch meeting where she finds alumnz 
of her own college she may be won. Outwardly a little shy, inwardly 
decidedly critical she joins from mingled motives. Once thus brought to 
the branch by the membership ccmmittee, let the branch committees see 
that they find her out and turn her criticism and energy into good effort. 

Secondly, it would seem to the secretary-treasurer that more perma- 
nent gain would be made to our membership if the Membership Com- 
mittee and the executive officers turned their attention to the establish- 
ment of more branches rather than to the gaining of individual members. 
There are many localities where a branch would be possible, and if a 
branch of the association is established as the first college interest in 
a city it has much more chance for life than if the organization is at- 
tempted after a college club has taken the field. Within the past year 
one of our branches has disbanded largely because the local college club 
has‘ grown so strong, and there was not room for both organizations. 
Another one of our branches is threatened from the same cause. 

Within the past five years eight branches have been established and 
have added 363 members to our list. Some of these branches are but 
one or two years old and are thus still adding proportionately more to 
our membership than the older branches. 

Every new branch is a new center for growth and counts much more 
in permanent value than the actual number of members gained from the 
locality in one year. The branch that has added most to our member- 
ship the past five years is California with 309 new members. Boston 
and Chicago come next with the record of 174 and 172 new members 
respectively; Philadelphia next with ninety-nine and New York fifth with 
a gain of ninety-three. 

The record of the gain from colleges these same five years shows that the 
greatest number have joined from Smith college, 279, then Wellesley 237, 
Vassar 222, Michigan 203, California 188, Leland Sanford jr. 137, Bryn Mawr 
and Chicago each 122 and others follow with rapidly diminishing numbers. 
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There is again room for the individual effort of some of the college repre- 
sentatives to increase our membership by the graduates of earlier classes 
from their alma mater. 

The membership of the association October 1, 1906, was 3,255. 

The statistics of members lost during the year are as follows: 


Died ‘ ‘ , ; ; ; ; : : ; ‘ ‘ I 
Mail returned ‘ ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; ; I 
Abroad, may return . : ‘ , ‘ j : 16 
Western Massachusetts branch disbanded ; : ; ' : ; 48 
Dropped from the general association ‘ ; ; , 33 
Resigned from the general association in good standing ‘ : ; 20 
Resigned from general association in bad standing . : ; : 5 
Resigned from branch associations in good standing . ‘ ; . 142 
Resigned from branch associations in bad standing . : ; ‘ 18 
Dropped by branch associations . ; s ; ‘ ; : . 17% 


493 


The record of members dropped by branch associations is as follows: 


Ann Arbor New York. ‘ 
Boston Central New York . 
California Eastern New York 
Chicago Southern New York 
Colorado Western New aan 
Columbus Ohio : ; 
Connecticut Philadelphia 

Detroit Pittsburg : 
Central Illinois Rhode Island . 
Indiana St. Louis 

Iowa Seattle 

Kansas City ; Virginia 

Western + SP ‘ Washington 
Milwaukee . 

Minnesota 
Nebraska 


Total 
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5 

7 

5 
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The number of members gained during the year was 506. Two of the 
colleges on our list furnish no new members. 


College or University Branch General Total 


Barnard ‘ ‘ ; 5 ; ; ; ; II 12 
Boston. ; : ; ; : : , : 2 
Bryn Mawr... : ; ; 5 , ‘ ; 18 
Cornell. ‘ : ; ; - ; ; ; 10 
California : . ‘ 5 ; ' ; 28 
Chicago. ; : ; ‘ : ; ; : 24 
Illinois. Z ; ; : ; ; ; ; 18 
Kansas. ; 3 ; ; ; y 41 
Leland Stanford, Jr. ; : ; : : ; 13 
Michigan ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 4 36 
Minnesota ‘. ‘ ‘ 29 
Massachusetts Institute of f Technology ' é ; oO 
Nebraska : ; ‘ ‘ 18 
Northwestern , , 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 


18 
10 
30 
26 
18 
41 
14 
36 
29 

o 
18 

4 
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College or University Branch General Total 
Oberlin. 5 ; i 4 ; ; ; ; 10 
Radcliffe ; ' 7 7 ‘ s ‘ ‘ 13 
Smith ’ ‘ ; 2 ‘ ; 5‘ ; ; 31 
Syracuse ; 5 ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ; II 
Vassar. 5 4 . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; 75 
Wellesley ‘ ‘ : ‘ i ‘ . 54 
Wesleyan , . ; 5 i ; ; 2 
Western Reserve. : ; ; , j . oO 
Wisconsin 5 : ; j ; ; ; 5 8 


456 


The following table gives the record of these same new members by 
branches : 


General association ; ; 50 Central New York . 
Ann Arbor . ; ; ‘ 11 Eastern New York . 
Boston . ; ‘ ; ; 25 Southern New York 
California ’ 39 ~«©6 Western New York 
Chicago : ; ; ; 26 Ohio ; : c 
Colorado . ; 14 Oregon . 
Columbus ; 7  Philadelohia 
Connecticut. : 30.~=Ss Pittsburg 2 
Detroit . ‘ F 3 ‘ 10 Rhode Island . 
Central Illinois ; ; : 19 6s St. _ Louis 

Indiana : ‘ ‘ 4 Seattle 

Iowa : : ; S Virginia 

Kansas City . . 12. Washington 
Milwaukee ; ; 7 Kansas (new) 
Minnesota 5 , 36 

Nebraska ' : ; ; 7 Total 

New York . ; ; s 32 


The receipts from membership fees for the year 1905-1906 are as follows: 


Branch fees, arrears ; ; ; ' : . $138 00 
Branch fees, current year : ‘ ; ’ ; . 2,081 00 
Branch fees, advance. ; ; ; : 58 00 


$2,277 00 
General members’ fees, arrears ; 5 ; ; $15 00 


General members’ fees, current year. 5 ; ; 577 00 
General members’ fees, advance. 100 00 


692 00 
Total ; ; ; ‘ ; ; 5 ; ; ; . $2,969 oo 


ELIZABETH L. CLARKE, secretary-treasurer. 
Williamstown, Mass., October 1, 1906. 
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REPORT OF THE BURSAR OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLE- 
GIATE ALUMNAE, OCTOBER 1, 1905, TO OCTOBER 1, 1906 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand October 1, 1905 

Annual membership fees 

Advertisements in the Magazine . 

Contribution of Western Mass. Branch to. fellowship ‘ 
Contribution toward stenographer’s services, 1905 we ; 
Special fees from Minnesota Branch . 

Sale of constitutions, registers . 

Sale of Bibliography Supplement ' 

Interest on deposits subject to withdrawal . 

Interest on savings banks deposits 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Magazine: Printing . é . ‘ . $281 96 
Envelopes ; : ; 28 90 
Addressing envelopes : : 15 89 
Postage . 3 ; . 127 16 
Author’s corrections . ; 31 80 

Register: Printing : ? . ; . $307 12 
Envelopes. ‘ : ; , 34 00 
Addressing envelopes . 

Postage . 
Proof corrections 


By-laws, printing 300 copies 
Expenses 1905 annual meeting: 
Stenographer’s services 
Circulars 7 
Ballots 
Programs 
Postage 
Credential cards 
Traveling expenses of speaker 
Secretary-treasurer: Traveling 
and meals ‘ 
Expenses at Atlanta . 
Expenses in securing re- 
duced railroad rates 


Bibliography Supplement: 509 copies . 
Compiling index . . ‘ 
Printing covers 
Freight, cartage and postage 


Insurance premium on card catalogue 

Postals, 1906 meeting ‘ 

3,000 stamped envelopes, 1906 meeting 

Secretary-treasurer: Salary ‘ 
Clerical help 
Office supplies 
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General secretary’s allowance ; j j : . 200 00 
President, office expenses, 1903-1905 . P 5 ; 28 05 
Bursar, office expenses and supplies . : ? : 5 13 
Membership Committee, balance, 1904-1905 ‘ ; 4 35 
Membership Committee, 1905-1906. : ; 19 59 
Educational Legislation Committee, postage : ; go 
Nominating Committee , ‘ , 258 
Eastern Public Education Association, dues ‘ ; 2 00 
Naples Table. ; ‘ : ; 2 ; ; 50 00 
Foreign fellowship ; ‘ ‘ F 500 00 
By transfer to Trust Fund Committee ; ‘ . 3,703 81 


$6,948 98 


Balance ‘ : j ; : : ‘ ; 984 9I 
$7,933 89 — $7,933 80 


E:tva Younc VAN WINKLE, bursar. 
Examined and found correct. CoRNELIA PARK KNAEBEL, auditor. 
November 5, 1906. 
Balance is divided as follows: 
Publication Committee : ; ; ‘ : $17 00 
Available balance P . ; 7 ; ; : 967 9I $984 91 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae in account with its Publication 
Committee, October 1, 1905, to October 1, 1906 


Balance October 1, 1905 ; ; : , : : ; $62 72 
Sale of Bibliography Supplement : 5 ; ‘ ; ; 44 
102 copies of Bibliography Supplement . ; ‘ ‘ : ; 5 10 


EXPENDITURES 
509 copies Bibliography Supplement. 3 , 4 $25 00 
Covers to Bibliography Supplement ‘ 5 ; . 96 
Compiling index to Bibliography Supplement. ; ; I2 00 
Freight, cartage, postage on Bibliography en ‘ 3 32 
33 magazines and postage. 4 ; 4 62 
One magazine page of advertisement ; . ; ; 457 


I 26 
Balance ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ : = 00 


$68 26 $68 26 


Etva Young Van WINKLE, bursar. 
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REPORT OF THE meni i? TRUST FUNDS OF THE 


The Committee on Trust Funds has invested the funds transferred to 
it, by order of the association, in bonds amounting to $2,927.20, as follows: 

on bond of Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. R. Debenture 4s, 
cost 2.50. 

$1,000 bond of New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. Debenture 
48, cost $1,032.67, yielding about 3.92 per cent. 

$1,000 bond of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Col- 
lateral Trust 4s, cost $912.03 net. 

A full description of the above-named bonds accompanies this report. 

A residue of $863.26 remains to be invested. This amount is at present on 
deposit in The Springfield Institution for Savings. 

FLoreNnceE M. CusHINe, chairman. 
November 1, 1906. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND PUBLICATION 


The committee regrets that it can report little beyond the editing of 
Magazine, No. 12, Series III, of its publications. The cost of issuing this 
number was considerably less than in previous years inasmuch as the 
assistant editor made no charge for her services, and owing to a reduction 
in the number of pages which effected a saving both in printing and postage. 

The committee hoped, at this time, to be able to report material progress 
in the collection of statistics relating to the comparative growth in the last 
twenty-five years of the most important American universities and colleges. 
This work was to have been done, and eventually will be accomplished, I 
hope, in co-operation with the Corporate Membership Committee. The 
principal reason that it is not already in progress, is that it has seemed 
wiser to wait until a more satisfactory schedule of questions has been worked 
out by the Corporate Membership Committee, or, at least, until the present 
one has been tested more thoroughly with different classes of colleges, in 
order to find out what kind of questions we may expect will be acceptably 
answered. Your chairman, in view of her having undertaken the responsi- 
bilities of the Membership Committee, hopes that some one else may be 
appointed to edit the magazine ard to take her place at the head of the 
Publication Committee. 


Atice Upton PEARMAIN, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Corporate Membership begs to report that it recom- 
mends for membership in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The Committee on Standards in 1904 gave to the Committee on Corporate 
Membership for guidance in future consideration of institutions for mem- 
bership certain instructions, the underlying theme of which is that any insti- 
tution invited to membership must show that it has as strong a faculty, as 
great material resources, as carefully guarded degrees, etc., as the average of 
the institutions of the same type already admitted to membership. 

In carrying out these instructions the committee has met with difficulties. 
In the first place there are certain intangible things which cannot be deter- 
mined by figures. Moreover, the methods of keeping accounts are so different 
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different institutions that it is impossible to secure accurate figures for 
comparison. Hence the committee does not claim that its average is 
absolutely correct. 

For 1905-06 state universities only have been considered, and of the four 
considered no one comes up to the average in every particular, if that average 
be established purely by statistics. 

In all four institutions there are the same provisions for the intellectual 
and social needs of the women students as for the men; high (although 
not exacting) standards for entrance requirements are maintained; there is 
no preparatory department; the degree of master of arts and of doctor of 
philosophy are conferred only for resident graduate work, not causa honoris; 
and nearly all the full professors hold degrees based on graduate university 
work. All these universities derive their principal pecuniary support from 
the state, in the form either of legislative appropriations or of a specified 
tax. In no case is the tuition fee an item of importance. 

By comparison with the state institutions already in the association, how- 
ever, it appears that no one of the four institutions considered comes up to 
the average in the matter of the number of the whole faculty, the total in- 
come, the total expenditure, the total property owned, the salaries of the full 
professors, and the average expenditure for each student. Missouri stands 
highest of the four institutions considered, and higher than three institu- 
tions already in the association. 

The committee has recommended the University of Missouri because it 
comes up to the standard in regard to requirements for admission and de- 
grees, and because it makes a good showing in equipment, and a fair showing 
in expenditures compared with the number of students. The president of 
the board of trustees, on page 15 of the Annual Report for 1905-06, calls 
most serious consideration to the inability of the university to retain in its 
service the best qualified teachers, and recommends that enlarged resources 
should be placed at the command of the board to enable it to compete with 
any institution in the country in securing and retaining the best instructors. 
In spite of the weakness constituted by the low salaries, the future of the 
University of Missouri seems assured for the reasons already given. More- 
over, the governing officers in their reports and elsewhere, appear to have 
a clear understanding of what a university should be, and to be making every 
effort to live up to what they know. 

Mary Coss, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


Twenty-three candidates applied for the A. C. A. European fellowship this 
year. Of this number five were ineligible because not graduates of colleges 
admitted to the A. C. A. fraternity of colleges. Of the seventeen candidates 
three were graduates of Smith College, two of the University of Michigan, 
two of Cornell, two of Illinois, one of Wisconsin, one of Kansas, one of 
Nebraska, one of Chicago and one from Vassar and Oberlin Colleges. Two 
were admitted on master’s degrees from Radcliffe and Wisconsin. They 
had all done graduate work. In this connection it may be interesting to note 
that an eminent professor of history whose recommendations have always 
been found most trustworthy by your Fellowsnip Committee has written to 
the committee that in his department he never recommends a candidate for 
the European fellowship unless she has done two years’ graduate work in 
America. 

Four of your candidates had specialized in history, three in English, three 
in German, one in political economy, one in economics, one in Greek, one in 
history of art, one in philosophy, one in Romance languages and one in 
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zoOlogy. They had done graduate work abroad at the universities of Berlin, 
Freiburg, Marburg, Leipsic, Zurich, at the Collége de France, the Sorbonne, 
Ecole des Chartes, in America at the following institutions: Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Radcliffe and special research work in preparation for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. They had held nine fellowships, two in political economy, two in 
German, two in history, two in Romance languages and one in Greek, and 
two graduate scholarships, one in German and one in English. 

The European fellowship was awarded to Miss Edith Abbott, a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska in the class of 1901. At seventeen, after four 
years’ preparation at a secondary school, Miss Abbott taught in a high 
school at Grand Island (Neb.) for six years. She was able to complete her 
college course in two years of residence. In 1901-1903 she was a graduate 
student in economics at the University of Nebraska, teaching also during 
this time at a high school in Lincoln and spending the summer of 1902 in 
study at the University of Chicago. In 1903-1905 she was a fellow in 
political economy at the University of Chicago, receiving from that institu- 
tion in 1905 the Ph.D. degree magna cum laude. In 1905-1906 she was a 
resident a portion of the year at the college settlement in Boston. Miss 
Abbott did not do any real settlement work here, living at Denison House 
for the purpose of investigation. Her thesis for the Ph.D. degree, Wages 
of Unskilled Labor in the United States, may be read in the June (1905) 
number of the Journal of Political Economy and her article on Wage 
Statistics in the 12th Census in the June (1904) number of the same 
journal. Women in Industry, the first of two articles dealing with census 
statistics on women’s work, prepared in collaboration with Miss Breckin- 
ridge, was publishd in January, 1906. At the time of her application she 
was working on a History of Wages and Cost of Living, Women’s Work 
and Wages, and Child Labor, for the Industrial History of the United States 
in preparation by the Carnegie Institution. An article on the History of 
Woman’s Wages was ready for publication in the spring. The work which 
Miss Abbott wished to do abroad was two-fold: work at the London School 
of Economics under Mr. Arthur Bowley, the most eminent authority in wage 
statistics in the world, and some piece of investigation regarding women in 
industry under Miss Clara E. Collett, who has made the investigation on 
this subject for the Labor Department of the London Board of Trade and 
is the great authority on women’s trades. 

A professor at the University of Nebraska writes: “ Miss Abbott is by 
all odds the ablest and strongest woman ever graduated at this university. 
We have never had a better combination of culture and intellect.” An 
eminent authority in economics from the same university writes: “ She 
performs without apparent effort or fatigue work that would exhaust most 
people. Her faculties seem to vibrate on ball bearings, so easily and swiftly 
do they work. Miss Abbott’s mind is of the pioneering sort; toward all the 
topics within her sphere of competency she assumes instinctively the in- 
terrogative attitude. She is therefore a natural ‘ researcher.’ ” 

The following are recommendations from professors at the University of 
Chicago: ‘Certainly the department of economics at Chicago has not during 
my knowledge of it been able to produce her equal.” “ During the time of 
her residence here she has been our most competent and promising student of 
men and women both.” I close with the statement of a head professor at 
this institution. “She is remarkably sane, well balanced and effective in 
economic work. I doubt if there are more than one or two—even any — 
women in this country as well trained for economic work as she. I cannot 
think any fellowship has ever been given to a better fitted person.” The 
decision was unanimous. This is the first time that your fellowship has been 
awarded for work in economics and it is also the first time that a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska has been the successful candidate. 
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The fellowship offered by the Woman’s Education Association of Boston 
was awarded to Miss Muriel B. Carr. Miss Carr graduated from McGill 
University in 1898. During the sessions of 1898-1900 she followed the honor 
course in history and English language and literature, receiving first honors 
each year and the A.M. degree in 1900. After teaching one year in Quebec 
the authorities of Radcliffe College awarded her an Austin scholarship. 
From 1901-1903 she did graduate work in Middle English at Radcliffe, re- 
ceiving from that institution. the A.M. degree in 1902 and in 1902-1903 
beginning the thesis on which she was working at the time of her applica- 
tion. After teaching two years Miss Carr returned to Radcliffe, receiving, 
on the recommendation of Professor Kittredge and Dr. Schofield, the re- 
search scholarship lately founded by Miss Paton. Dr. Schofield writes: 
“Miss Carr has been a pupil of mine for three years; she has aided me in 
the preparation of a History of Early English Literature which is now in 
the press; and she has written a thesis for the degree of Ph.D under my 
direction. I am therefore in a position to estimate fairly her character, 
attainments and capacity and have no hesitation in recommending her as a 
suitable and highly worthy representative of your society abroad. It is 
necessary that Miss Carr should have an opportunity to copy some manu- 
scripts in London and Edinburgh before she can finish some scholarly work 
on which she is engaged. She plans to bring out a much-needed edition of 
three important Middle-English poems and her work is now so far advanced 
that with the advantage of a year in Europe she could achieve this end. If 
she must needs begin teaching again next year what she has already done 
may perhaps remain incomplete. With another year of study she can make 
ready for publication a valuable scholarly work.” 

The scholarship in the Willard Home School in Berlin which is given by 
the principal, Dr. Alice H. Luce, was not awarded this year. Although there 
were many letters of inquiry no candidate applied who felt that she could 
pay the other necessary expenses. 

ith the thought of the severance of ties near at hand may your chair- 
man be allowed to introduce to you for the fifth time an old acquaintance, 
not quite old enough to vote or surely the deciding ballot would have been 
cast the last time when only one more vote was needed to carry the propo- 
sition: namely, the unanimous recommendation of your Fellowship Com- 
mittee to change your policy in limiting your fellowship candidates to grad- 
uates of colleges admitted to the A. C. A. fraternity. Is not this policy 
narrow? Is it worthy of the best educational ideals? A dean of one of the 
foremost graduate schools in the country bears interesting testimony to the 
fact that many of the best graduate students come from the small, unknown 
colleges. You have back of you your Fellowship Committee who consult 
educational experts and who will take into consideration the difference in 
the equipment and environment of such colleges. The genius whom you are 
so diligently seeking and whom you so seldom find, will overcome such a 
handicap. This year your chairman was obliged, under your rule, to de- 
cline as a candidate one who was a graduate of an institution of high 
standing from which she had also received the A.M. degree, who had spent 
one year in graduate study at Berlin and another year in London and 
had been accorded the privilege of graduate work at Johns Hopkins. An- 
other A.B. and A.M. of an institution of good standing, although the holder 
of a Bryn Mawr scholarship, was ineligible. 

No one has reached the position of fellow emeritus so as to be exempt 
from an annual letter of inquiry as to work done. Oft times the letter with 
question-mark receives a cipher for its answer so far as the opportunity for 
original research is concerned. In all the replies, however, of your fellows 
is an acknowledgment of joy in their work and a broader and keener ap- 
preciation each year of their relation to society. The following extract is 
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given from one of the letters, because it represents the view point of many 
of your fellows who are occupying college positions: “I love the contact 
with the world and ‘ts problems and work. I can take keen delight in 
things and conceptions entirely apart from the physical and its laws and 
theories. On the other hand, when I attend the physical conferences at 
Columbia or the Physical Society meetings or read important researches in 
physics I am carried away by my joy in a fine piece of research and am 
struck by the wide-reaching bearing of these slowly-discovered secrets of 
nature. It seems to me there’s inspiration on every hand. Then there is 
real pleasure in unfolding these laws of nature to my students and —_ 
them see the beauty and reason too. If I do for my students all I wish an 
ought to, and have any kind of a normal, rational life, I have no strength 
left to do original work. I know there’s nothing inspiring to you in this for 
the purposes of a report but I believe if we could talk together we could 
see some inspiring features in life here in this metropolis of New York. 
I’d rather teach here than any where else. There is so much here to awaken 
large, unselfish interests and there are so many inspiring influences. But as 
a bright and shining light as an investigator at present I am no credit to 
the A. C. A. I am glad that I know enough of the methods of research not 
to be content to turn out a little piece of work that amounts to nothing. 
I suppose I ought to be ashamed to contribute nothing, but under existing 
circumstances, I’m not.” 

Four of your thirty-one fellows are married. Here is a mother’s con- 
tribution. “ Your letter of interrogation finds me not ashamed of my share 
in ‘woman’s work’ this year, for the boy you ask about is making rapid 
progress. He is now eight and a half years old and interested in all sorts 
of things from wood chopping, bows and arrows and swimming, to the story 
of Cvrus in the original Greek. For his systematic education began last 
spring when, at his father’s suggestion, Robert and I began to study Greek 
together. I knew nothing but the alphabet and so we were well able to test 
a pet theory of Mr. Cook’s, that the best teacher is the one who himself 
begins the study with the pupil. We are enjoying it immensely and keep 
along together finely, Robert having rather the advantage of me because of 
superior memory. An interesting result of the Greek study is that he is 
“incidentally learning to read English. We have purposely let the reading 
go until he should himself feel the need of it and he is now picking it up 
very rapidly and without effort. Indeed, all that he has learned so far has 
come easily and naturally, almost unconsciously. He is also studying 
German with a German friend and his general education progresses finely 
through intimate association with us and our friends, with whom he is on 
terms of perfect equality. Don’t think that he is a prig. If he showed any 
tendency of that kind he would be sent off to school instanter. * * * [ 
wish I could tell other mothers, who have the time, how much they are 
missing in turning over the training of their children to the school teacher.” 
Mrs. Cook has two little daughters, one of six years and the other a 
month old, who are to follow in the educational footsteps of the brother. 
She adds that she is still pegging away at botanical work, but more and more 
for its own sake only, having given up all idea of revolutionizing the 
scientific world! 

Miss Richardson writes: “ Just as I was planning to return to America, 
a building for which we had been seeking two years, came to hand and the 
money to reconstruct the building and equip it with all modern appliances 
adapted to our work, and the money to guarantee all running expenses for 
three years was promised, the only condition being that I would consent to 
remain and see the work organized. As I had learned by my residence here 
of the very great need for such a work I could not turn my back upon it. 
The position which I now hold is that of Honorary Secretary of the British- 
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American Young Women’s Christian Association, having the general super- 
vision of the entire work, special responsibility for the new student work, 
and to be the responsible proxy for the president in her absence. It is a 
position of large responsibility and wide interest as students of art, music 
or language are coming to us in increasing numbers every year from Great 
Britain and America. We are on the point of opening a Student Hostel in 
the Latin quarter, 92 Bld. St. Michel, five minutes’ walk from the Sorbonne 
and about the same distance from the International Guild. In connection 
with this Hostel there will be not only residence for students but advantages 
for those living out of the house —classes, baths, restaurant, garden, studio 
and tea-house in the garden where tea will be served every afternoon. 
Should you know of students coming to Paris to study music, art or the 
language we should be very glad to give them fuller details.” A year ago 
last summer Miss Richardson spent in Oxford at Norham Hall as Head 
of the House. 

Miss Snow reports a promotion at Smith College from the position of in- 
structor to that of associate professor. Miss Gentry has been too ill the past 
year to engage in any work. The appointment of Miss Fitch as dean of 
college and graduate women and professor of philosophy at Oberlin 
College, which was at first provisional for two years, was, at the expiration 
of that time, made permanent. Miss Ellery spent part of her summer in 
reading in the library at Cornell in preparation for new courses which she 
is giving for the first time at Vassar this year. Miss Neilson is still at the 
head of the department of history at Mt. Holyoke, finding her hands very 
full with teaching and executive work and is still spending every minute 
possible on her own investigations into early English economic history. 
By another year she hopes that her research work may be approaching 
completion. 

No report was received last year from Miss Helen Thompson. A letter 
came later announcing her marriage to Dr. Paul T. Woolley of the Govern- 
ment Laboratories at Manila. Mrs. Woolley announcies that she is teach- 
ing psychology in Manila and has undertaken some experimental work with 
the native school children from which she hopes to obtain interesting data. 

Miss Kate Gordon reports a change in position. She is teaching this year 
in the Teachers’ College in New York. Miss Puffer, who remains as 
assistant to Prof. Miinsterberg at Radcliffe and instructor in psychology at 
ae College, has been made associate professor of aesthetics at Wellesley 

ollege. 

Miss Furness reports the completion of the Catalog of Stars within One 
Degree of the North Pole, which has been published and distributed by the 
Carnegie Institution to the observatories of America and Europe. At pres- 
ent she is engaged in preparing for publication a computation of two comets’ 
orbits, made by two graduate students a year ago. After these are finished 
she expects to enter upon an investigation of the proper motions of the stars 
involved in the polar catalog. 

Miss Gates announces that she continued her work at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore, having been advanced from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of physics, so that she is now a member of the Board of Control, 
composed only of full professors, all of whom with one other exception are 
men. During the summer months she again accepted the opportunity of 
working with Prof. J. J. Thomson in the Cavendish Laboratory in Cam- 
bridge, England. The results of this summer’s research will soon appear 
in published form in the Physical Review under the title “ Effect of 
Certain Chemical Changes upon the Jonization of the Air.” If her work 
in the college can be provided for next year she intends to take another 


year of absence at her own expense that she may have more time for the 
research work. 
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Miss Ballou spent the entire year at Rome, an incumbent of the Carnegie 
Research Fellowship in Roman Literature, for the first time granted to the 
American School of Classical Studies there. This enabled her to revise 
and complete the collation which she had made a year and a half previously 
during a six months’ study in Rome of the two oldest MSS. of the so- 
called “Scriptores Historicae Augustae,” one of which is in the Vatican, 
the other sent down from Germany for her use there. She then determined 
to complete the subject by examining all the minor MSS. with a view to 
getting finally their relation and comparative value for the text. She exam- 
ined twenty-one in all distributed among various libraries, and through the 
kindness of our embassy at Rome had two of these from Paris sent to 
Rome: to the school for her use there for the sake of better economy of 
time. She was treated in all the libraries in Italy and in Paris with the 
greatest courtesy and liberality, and even at the ancient Benedictine Mon- 
astery at Monte Cassino, where she believes no woman had ever been 
allowed to work before, she was granted the special privilege by the 
American-born abbot of being allowed to work for two days on a MSS. 
in the porter’s room at the convent —this being the only way in which the 
letter of the laws of the order could be kept in accordance with modern 
liberality to women. 

As the results of her year’s work, half of her collation is already nearly 
ready for publication and the rest, together with the results of the minor 
MSS., she hopes to be able to get out this year with what time she has 
left from her duties at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Dolson has a year’s leave of absence from Wells College. She 
writes from Munich that she hopes to finish the book she has had nearly 
ready to publish for some time. She is planning a good deal of reading 
and a little writing besides, but is hearing no lectures and avoiding every- 
thing connected with universities except their libraries. 

Miss Davenport, as assistant in the department of historical research of 
the Carnegie Institution, has continued the collecting and editing of treaties 
for the volume mentioned in the last report. For the past few months she 
has been in England finishing a Guide to the Materials for American History 
in London Archives, which is to be published by the department. The major 
portion of the Guide, relating to the Public Record Office and British 
Museum, has been already completed and is the work of other hands; it 
has been her task to examine and describe documents in such smaller archives 
as those of the House of Lords, Post Office, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Lambert Palace, Fulham Palace, etc. She 
hopes to return to Washington in December. 

Your fellow of last year, Miss Aurelia Henry, who is now teaching in 
the department of English at the State Normal School of Idaho, spent 
several months last year in the reading room of the British Museum. Her 
reading, confined broadly to the field of Elizabethan literature, was done 
with especial reference to a comedy of Ben Jonson’s, a critical edition of 
which had been previously undertaken by her as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree at Yale. In January the results of her work at Yale and at the 
British Museum took permanent form in a volume published at the Uni- 
versity Press at Oxford. It is No. XXXI of Yale Studies in English 
and bears the title “Epicoene or the Silent Woman by Ben Jonson, Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary.” After a sojourn on the continent, 
she returned to London. She writes: “I met for the first time members 
of the Society of American Women in London and learned of their gigantic 
plan to parallel the Cecil Rhodes Scholarship fund and to send American 
girls to English universities. (Miss Henry enclosed a report of this plan). 
What benefit accrues to one to whom has come the opportunity for a year 
in the older world? The addition to one’s knowledge is trivial in com- 
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parison to increased understanding and sympathy. For a teacher a life- 
time’s inspiration is packed into a year; for a scholar a life-time’s incentive 
to patient individual research. Here, in the Northwest, a teacher who would 
stand for scholarship in the highest sense, has as yet no easy task. With 
schools crowded and faculties small, with students eager and libraries scanty, 
with class-hours numerous and free hours few, a teacher needs no ordinary 
equipment. To ‘store and hoard’ material as I studied and traveled during 
the past year has been my happy fortune; to use it for the most wide-reaching 
educational purposes in my power is now my happy task. May this trust 
be executed with joy in the working and ever present gratitude to the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae.” 

May J, in conclusion, pay a tribute to one who for many years during our 
storm and stress period was identified with the fellowship work and who 
last January bade farewell forever to all her noble activites — Helen His- 
cock Backus. 

I cannot estimate the debt of gratitude that those who hold dear the 
fellowship interests owe to Mrs. Backus. Each year she kept the week that 
the papers were to go to her, free from every other engagement in order 
that she might give to this work her undivided attention and her best 
thought. With the deep sympathy so characteristic of her in all her rela- 
tions in life, she appreciated the trying position of the anxious candidates 
whose plans for the year must await our decision, and was the soul ot 
punctuality. Intellectually strong and virile, with her clear-cut analytical 
mind, possessing in a marked degree the judicial temperament, she gave 
invaluable service in the difficult task of the award. 

Alas! that so soon after the death of Mrs. Palmer we must again mourn 
the loss of an inspiring leader cut down in the zenith of her powers. 

Bessie BRADWELL HELMER, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


At the last annual meeting your committe received permission to con- 
tinue for another year the plan adopted last year, under which the 
subject of “ educational legislation” was so interpreted as to include a much 
larger variety of topics than was contemplated at the time the committee 
was organized. Your committee begs to submit the following report, con- 
densed from material sent in by branch committees, as an indication of the 
work accomplished this year under the plan outlined in lasst year’s report :— 


Atlanta, Kansas City, and Virginia (in charge of Mrs. Boyd). 

Atlanta.— While there is no branch of the association in Atlanta, the 
member of the central committee from that state has displayed great ener 
in gathering all possible information regarding educational legislation in 
Georgia, and in formulating plans for the co-operation of association mem- 
bers in her state with existing organizations. She has also organized sub- 
committees in Missouri (Kansas City) and in Virginia. 

In Georgia the passage of a child labor law in the spring of 1906 after 
several failures is a fine triumph for the allied forces working in the 
interest of childhood in that state. The educational requirement before 
children are permitted to work, while not entirely satisfactory, is perhaps 
as much as could be expected in a state in which education is not com- 
pulsory. A school attendance law is the next object in Georgia, and to 
that end the efforts of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, the Georgia Branch of 
the Southern Association of College Women and the Georgia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs have been enlisted. Club programs are to include a 
study of compulsory education. A pamphlet by Mrs. Boyd on Illiteracy in 
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Georgia has been widely circulated, and will be used as a campaign docu- 
ment. Certain local reasons make this time opportune for the proposal of 
a compulsory education measure, and the Atlanta chairman says that if 
they get the leader they want in the House, she “hopes the bill will go 
through in two or three years” —an exhibition of courage which is recom- 
mended to the legislatively faint-hearted everywhere. 

Kansas City.—Three important measures are reported from Missouri: 
a compulsory education law, a law providing for parental schools and de- 
tention homes for children awaiting trial, and a juvenile court law. Owing 
to the careful synopsis of the law furnished by the Kansas City sub-com- 
mittee, the chairman is able to call attention to two points in the law, the 
practical operation of which will be watched with great interest: first, that 
the minimum time during which school attendance is obligatory is “one- 
half of the time during which school is in session;” second, that children 
may be temporarily excused if extreme destitution makes it necessary for 
them to work, or impossible for their parents to clothe them. The experi- 
ence of Illinois and other states in trying to harmonize a compulsory edu- 
cation law requiring attendance at school for only a part of the year 
between certain ages, with a child labor law forbidding employment for the 
entire time between those ages, makes it probable that Missouri will be 
obliged to revise her law, as the other states have done, by requiring school 
attendance during the entire time that work is prohibited. The provision 
in regard to excusing children because of poverty is a relic of the tradition 
still strong in many places, that children whose parents cannot send them 
to school have no claim either upon the state or upon private charity. In 
some states this tradition has already given way to the growing view that 
society is absolutely responsible for the education of its children —even 
to the extent of providing “scholarships ” equivalent to what the child could 
earn if at work, until the close of the compulsory school period. The 
Kansas City Branch also reports co-operation with the truant officers and 
assistance in providing clothing for school children. 

Virginia.— During the past five years the following are the most impor- 
tant educational laws passed in Virginia: (1) The High School Law, 
creating a system of public high schools and providing a subsidy therefor 
to be distributed upon the condition of a local expenditure and local ful- 
fillment of requirements. (2) The doubling of the $200,000 appropriation 
to elementary schools. This is a sort of complementary gift over and above 
the regular sources of school support. (3) A slight increase of salaries 
of county superintendents. (4) An appropriation for traveling libraries 
for schools. (5) The creation of the office of school inspector —five for 
Virginia. 

It has unofficially come to the knowledge of the chairman that compulsory 
education is soon to be agitated in Virginia, and that the passage of a similar 
law in the District of Columbia will be of great value to Virginia. 


Boston, Connecticut, and Rhode Island (in charge of Mrs. Atherton): 

Boston.—“ Nothing threatened the colleges this year.” Educational legis- 
lation seems to have been confined chiefly to the interests of the school 
children. Medical inspection is now made obligatory in all the schools of 
the state. A clause authorizing the employment of school nurses was cut 
out. A juvenile court has been established in Boston during the past year, 
which will greatly aid in carrying out the new delinquency law. This law 
establishes a new classification of “ wayward” children (between seven and 
seventeen years of age), who may be assigned to the care of a probation 
officer as a preventive measure before they have committed any offense. 
Parents may be punished when the fact of the child’s delinquency can be 
traced to them. Neither wayward nor delinquent children may be treated 
as criminals below the age of seventeen, nor may any child under fourteen 
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be committed to a penal institution. The purpose of the law is to apply 
educational rather than punitive measures to overcome that which is re- 
garded as a “condition” of the child rather than as a crime. Here, as in 
other instances in this report, the inseparable nature of such measures 
as these to legislation of a more strictly educational nature is clearly seen. 

School attendance was furthered by two bills, one giving the truant officers 
power to enter factories in search of children of school age; the other in- 
terpreting the law requiring children between fourteen and sixteen to read 
simple English intelligibly before going to work, as meaning such proficiency 
se as is required for admission to the fourth grade of the public 
schools. 

Connecticut.— No session of the legislature was held in this state last 
year. Letters were sent from the branch in aid of the District of Columbia 
school attendance law, and were also written by the Rhode Island Branch. 

Rhode Island.— Nothing further is reported from this state in regard to 
the educational test for children beginning work, which was omitted from 
the child labor law passed last year. The activity of the Rhode Island sub- 
committee last year gives reason to hope that all important legislation of 
an educational nature will be promptly reported from this state. 

[No report from the New York branches, also assigned to Mrs. Atherton.] 


California.— A strong sub-committee lately appointed in this state writes 
as follows: “To report on the legislative work of the A. C. A. is a difficult 
task. Much of the work has been negative. Much of the positive work 
has been with a committee appointed jointly by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Council of Education, of which committee the A. C. A. chair- 
man is a member. As far as possible we have tried to unite on some im- 
portant phase of education.” In past years the association has co-operated 
in the passage of a law causing a more equitable distribution of the state 
tax for school purposes, and a member of the committee assisted in drafting 
a law which has materially raised the standard of high school and grammar 
school certificates for teaching. The chairman of the California sub-com- 
mittee concludes: “We feel that a little positive work has been done by 
our committee — work that will aid in raising the standard for our schools, 
and much bad legislation has been defeated.” A strong feature of the 
report is its reference to the co-operation of the association with other 
organizations having kindred objects. This course will usually be pro- 
ductive of more practical resvlts than single-handed efforts. 

[Owing to the resignation of the California member of the committee 
last year, the Colorado, Oregon, and Seattle branches, which were assigned 
to her, are not reported upon this year.] 


Chicago, Central Illinois, and Minnesota (in charge of Mrs. Sikes): 

Chicago.— The system of duplicate transfers for children leaving one pub- 
lic school for another, which has long been an object of effort by the 
Education Committee of the League of Cook County Women’s Club (of 
which committee a delegate from the Chicago Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae is the chairman), was adopted and put into practice by the Board 
of Education in the fall of 1906. By this system the principal of the school 
to which the child is going receives a copy of the transfer, and in case the 
child does not appear at that school the matter can be turned over to the 
compulsory education department. Before the adoption of this system 
many children played truant for weeks before appearing at the school to 
which they were transferred. An interchange of such transfers between 
the public and parochial schools is most desirable, but can only be effected 
by voluntary co-operation. To open the way for such co-operation is now 
the special object of the Cook County League Committee. 

The most prominent matters of educational interest in Chicago at the 
time of writing this report are: 
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1. The work of the Charter Convention (a body of representative citizens 
engaged in drafting a new charter for Chicago, to be submitted to the legis- 
lature this winter), in respect to (a) Municipal suffrage for women. (b) An 
educational code for the government of Chicago schools. 

2. New features of School Board policy, particularly (a) Basis for ad- 
vances in teachers’ salaries. (b) Recommendation for medical inspection and 
school nurses. (c) New Detention Home and School. (d) Decision 
against high school fraternities. (e) Public conferences on education 
questions. 

1. The granting of municipal suffrage to women would have a direct 
bearing upon education in Chicago, as women are so generally interested 
in the school question. Fifty representative women presented favorable 
arguments before the committee having the matter in charge, but at present 
it seems unlikely that the convention will make this recommendation. 

The educational chapter of the new charter, which was not in final form 
at the time of writing this report, deals with the number, appointment and 
powers of the school board, the status and powers of the superintendent, 
school revenues, appointment, promotion and dismissal of teachers and 
their advisory relation to the school system; establishes a pension system; 
provide: tcr the more liberal use of school buildings for community pur- 
poses outside of school hours; for medical inspection and school nurses, 
and for a permanent educational commission appointed by the mayor, to 
“correlate the educational forces of the city,” and “to bring about a closer 
co-ordination of the various educational and scientific institutions.” 

The general effect of these recommendations would be to give large 
powers of initiative and action on the administrative side to the superin- 
tendent in educational matters, and to one responsible business manager in 
business matters. In many instances the passage of these provisions would 
crystalize into law rulings of recent boards now in actual practice, but liable 
to be changed or discontinued at any time by future boards unless fixed 
in law. The report is criticised by believers in strict “ home rule” as being 
too detailed —a code rather than a broad grant of powers under which suc- 
cessive boards might manage school affairs according to circumstances or 
public demands at any particular time. An alternative plan for an elective 
board was rejected by the convention. 

2. School Board policy. For several years past teachers who have served 
seven years or more in the Chicago schools and who have received an 
“ efficiency mark” of 80 per cent or over from their principals have been ad- 
vanced in salary upon the passage of what were known as “ promotional ex- 
aminations,” given by the superintendent upon selected subjects. Since May, 
1906, courses in the Normal School Extension classes or in degree-giving 
institutions have been permitted as an alternative to these examinations.) 
The principal’s efficiency mark, of which the teacher was not informed, 
entered as one factor into the final mark, an average of 80 per cent. being 
required for passing into the higher salary group. This so-called “ secret 
marking,” as well as the promotional tests, have been bitterly opposed by 
a considerable number, especially of the elementary teachers, principally upon 
the ground that the secrecy feature afforded opportunity for unfair markin 
by principals, and that academic tests were not an adequate measure o 
teaching efficiency. A committee of the board prepared an elaborate report 
covering the whole subject, which recommended that the secret marking 
and promotional features be eliminated, teachers being encouraged but not 
required to take courses of study, and that salary advances be based upon 
length of service and efficiency — the latter to be determined by a specially 
constituted board, who should visit each school-room and pass upon the 
work done there. A written report upon each teacher’s competency was 
to be made to the board by the principal once a year, and a copy given 
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to the teacher concerned. After long and heated discussion the plan was 
modified by requiring the teacher to take a ten weeks’ Normal Extension 
course every other year, during school hours and without loss of pay, 
and by omitting the provision for the special board to observe the teacher’s 
work. Secret marking and promotional tests are discontinued, and salaries 
advance automatically to the maximum reached at the end of the tenth 
year, as long as the teacher continues efficient — efficiency records being 
kept by means of principals’ reports made semi-annually, describing teachers 
as “efficient” or “inefficient,” and giving reasons for inefficiency. Copies 
of these reports are to be furnished to the teachers concerned. In this 
form the report was adopted, though further amendments are likely to be 
made. Wide difference of opinion still exists as to the merit of the final 
plan, and violent discussions in the press and by the public generally have 
attended the progress of the whole matter. Critics of the plan just adopted 
maintain that it has destroyed the merit system in the promotion of teachers, 
and that ambitious teachers will no longer have the same stimulus to 
improve their work as under the percentage marking system, since now the 
highest mark that can be registered is one of simple “ efficiency.” Admirers 
of the new plan believe that it has relieved the teachers of- odious and 
unjust burdens, and that the greater freedom and dignity accorded to the 
teaching force will result in improved service. Final judgment upon the 
plan must be reserved until its workings can be noted. 

The School Management Committee has recommended the restoration 
of the former system of medical inspection in the schools, and the intro- 
duction of “school nurses” for treatment of slight ailments which if neg- 
lected would still be sufficient to exclude the child from school and promote 
truancy. A notable study of the causes of truancy recently made by resi- 
dents of Hull House and truant officers disclosed the fact that truancy in 
the schools studied was materially lessened by the services of three nurses 
detailed by the Visiting Nurses’ Association. In New York the employment 
of school physicians and nurses is provided for by the Board of Health, 
amd is very successful. In Chicago the Board of Education is now de- 
clared not to have the legal power to spend money for these purposes, and 
the provision has not yet been made by the Board of Health. A special 
committee has been appointed by the Chicago Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae to co-operate with other agencies working for the physical wel- 
fare of school children, including medical inspection and school nurses. 

The new Juvenile Court building is to contain a Detention Home, and 
near this building the Board of Education will erect a school for all children 
awaiting trial. It is hoped that many children may be returned to their 
proper grades in school after a short stay in this school, and thus avoid 
commitment to an institution. 

By a rule of the board, fraternities and sororities are now forbidden in 
Chicago high schools. These societies have long been considered a menace 
to the discipline and spirit of the schools, but until lately an injunction 
made it impossible to disband them. Test cases are now pending which 
will decide the power of the board to rule out these organizations. 

Two public conferences on educational questions have been called by the 
Board of Education this fall—one in regard to the promotional system 
above noted, and the other upon the truancy question. At the former con- 
ference, various organizations were invited to send representatives to speak 
upon the subject, among them the Chicago Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. At the latter conference experts upon various phases of the sub- 
ject were heard and copies of the study of truancy above mentioned were 
distributed. These efforts on the part of the School Board to take the 


public into its confidence are resulting in very general interest in local 
school affairs, 
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General State Legislation. Two matters of educational interest to the 
state as a whole may be mentioned: An effort to secure the appointment of 
a commission to revise and codify the school laws of Illinois, and a con- 
templated bill to require children between fourteen and sixteen to be in 
school if they are not employed. The educational commission plan has the 
endorsement of prominent educators, teachers’ associations, etc., and vigor- 
ous work is being done to induce the governor to appoint such a commis- 
sion. The co-operation of the Chicago and Central Illinois Branches is 
asked. The school laws of this state are antiquated, and in some cases 
absurdly inadequate to present conditions. Many of them rest upon court 
decisions instead of upon statutes. These should be brought into the body 
of the law by codification, so as to be accessible. Questions of revenue 
(e. g. is the state receiving all the revenue to which it is entitled under 
the law?), teachers’ salaries and qualifications, free high schools, con- 
solidation of rural schools, school libraries, industria] education, manual 
training, domestic science, etc., would naturally come within the scope of 
this inquiry. Indiana and Cleveland, Ohio, have lately appointed such com- 
missions, and Massachusetts has received the report of a special commit- 
tee on industrial training. 

What have been called the “wasted years” of a child’s life (those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen) are now receiving considerable attention. It 
is becoming clear that it will not answer for the child to be educated through 
compulsory education laws up to the age of fourteen, and then set adrift, 
if the child labor laws are to operate so as to practically prevent employ- 
ment under sixteen. This is actually the case in many instances, as em- 
ployers are impatient of the restrictions thrown around the employment of 
children under sixteen, and so will employ only those who have reached 
that age. The principle that if children are not at work they should be in 
school is now very generally accepted for chidren under fourteen. May it 
not be time to raise this school age to sixteen, in view of the popular 
feeling against unrestricted labor for children under sixteen, which has 
expressed itself in laws the practical effect of which is to make employment 
under sixteen very difficult in many industries? If the child is to be kept 
in school two more years, what kind of training does the state owe him 
during those two years? The expression “industrial training” (a very 
large phrase) is being used to answer the question. A bill to increase the 
school age to sixteen for children not employed is likely to be presented 
to the Illinois legislature this winter. 

Central I[llinois——A sub-committee has been appointed in this branch. In 
the future, legislation affecting the state at large will be watched by this 
branch, leaving matters affecting Chicago to be reported upon by the 
Chicago Branch. 

Minnesota.—An interesting account has been received from this branch 
of the efforts made by the state university to free itself from the state Board 
of Control —a board having charge of the penal and charitable institutions 
of the state (among which the university seemed by implication to be 
classed). The supervision of the board was found very irritating and 
detrimental to the interests of the university, which has now been relieved 
of the relationship in most particulars. Some years ago the Minnesota 
Branch also inaugurated a campaign for greater cleanliness in school- 
houses, which, though not immediately successful, had the result of unify- 
ing many civic agencies in a protest against the condition of the schools. 


ones reply received from the Milwaukee Branch, also assigned to Mrs. 
ikes. 


Columbus, Ohio (Cleveland), and Detroit (in charge of Mrs. Knight): 
Columbus and Ohio.— The scope of the work as understood by the Ohio 
branches is well described: “To take cognizance of new legislation, to study 
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the operation of existing laws, and to intervene when intervention seems 
desirable.” Too often the fruits of experience are lost because the workings 
of important laws are not carefully followed. The following laws are men- 
tioned as among Ohio legislation for the common schools the past year: 
Laws tending to make the control of the schools non-partisan; a minimum 
salary law for teachers (forty dollars a month). A third law deserves especial 
attention, as it embodies a principle usually foreign to American school 
legislation. It provides that boards of education may contract with private 
schools for schooling the children residing in the district under control of 
the board, and may even appropriate money for additions to the private school 
buildings. As the writer of the report points out, the law might easily 
lessen a community’s efforts to provide adequate school facilities, while the 
opportunity to use public funds for the maintenance of private schools 
might lead to many abuses. 

Important legislation “to the end that the state of Ohio may build up 
one university worthy of the state” has also been passed. The annual tax 
levy is increased from ten to sixteen one-hundredths of a mill on the dol- 
lar, and this income is exclusive of all other sources of revenue of the 
university. 

The Cleveland local sub-committee is watching the operation of the school 
= adopted a year or two ago. So far the code has given general satis- 
action. 

Detroit. — A letter from a former chairman of a Committee on Educa- 
tional Legislation in this branch states that the results achieved were not 
sufficient to justify the existence of the committee. Possibly a misunder- 
standing as to the necessity of aggressive legislative work in order to prove 
the usefulness of a committee has led to this discouragement. Important 
legislation is expected in Michigan this winter, and it is to be hoped that 
interest in the matter may be revived in the Michigan branches. 
ace reply has been received from Ann Arbor, also assigned to Mrs. 

night. 


Iowa, Indiana, and Nebraska (in charge of Mrs. Baily): 
Sub-committees have been formed in all these branches, and they are 
prepared to watch legislation coming up this winter. 


Washington (in charge of Mrs. O’Brien).— The passage of a compulsory 
education law for the District of Columbia, in June, 1906, after four years 
of work, is reported —-“a long job well over.” This bill lengthens the term 
of attendance, provides truant schools and officers, and imposes fines on 
parents. It was passed in substantially the form agreed upon by the many 
Washington organizations demanding the bill. Mrs. O’Brien says: “I 
think without doubt the efforts of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
individually and as an organization, were of the greatest assistance in the 
passage of the compulsory education bill. Something certainly changed the 
opinion of many gentlemen in both Houses of Congress. They received a 
great number of letters from influential constituents * * * and whereas 
at the beginning of the session these members were very outspoken in con- 
demnation of the bill, their support was later given strongly to it” —an 
indication, at least, of the efficiency of letters to legislators. 

Mrs. O’Brien also mentions the reorganization of the Washington Board 
of Education, and its future appointment by the United States Supreme 
Court, and the passage of child labor and juvenile court laws. Altogether, 
as she says, “it was a banner year for the District.” A Washington sub- 
committee is promised for next year. 

[No reply was received from the Philadelphia and Pittsburg branches, 
also assigned to Mrs. O’Brien.] 

Recommendations and Suggestions.— The chairman understands that there 
is still considerable question among some members of the association as to 
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the propriety of including anything more than legislation affecting colleges 
or degree-giving institutions in the work of this committee. In view of the 
admirable character of the responses received from those sub-committees 
sending reports this year, and of the further fact that nine new sub-com- 
mittees have been formed the past year, making a total of sixteen branches 
(counting Atlanta) where there is either a_sub- committee or a member 
of the central committee, the chairman is still strongly of the opinion that 
the function of the committee should be enlarged as suggested in the report 
of last year. In support of this view the chairman quotes the following 
opinions received from members of her committee: “I know the college 
work is important. * * * But is that all? I feel that the public must 
follow legislation * * * and here is a chance for our college women to 
develop and show the public spirit and interest in the schools that their own 
superior advantages ought to inspire. I can’t say strongly enough how 
much J believe intelligent interest in legislation is needed to-day.” * * 
“Again, I consider that such material as you could gather if we had com- 
mittees in every state would be invaluable for comparative study and for 
general reference.” From another member the following: “I have learned 
to regard very highly the possible value to a community of intelligent obser- 
vation and discussion of educational legislation. * * * I believe that one. 
of the very best things our committee can do just now is to awaken intelli- 
gent interest in our work among our own association members. One must 
be somewhat informed before she can be interested. * * * TI hear that 
important legislation is brewing in both Michigan and Texas. Perhaps our 
committee will be of some value if we keep the association informed as to 
what is being done.” 

From another member comes the daring suggestion that the committee 
might still further expand its work by collecting all the laws on education 
as they are passed by the different states! She says: “TI found to my sur- 
prise some time ago, when corresponding with our United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, that the Bureau of Education does not receive or file 
the laws for education as they are passed by the states. To do this com- 
pletely, of course, we should need a representative in every state pledged 
to copy the laws verbatim as soon as they were printed in the statutes. 
* * * It would be a most useful thing if it could be done.” 

In view of these expressions, and of the further fact that in the opinion 
of the chairman, the inclusion of a wide variety of subjects under the 
general head of educational legislation ‘would be more likely to attract 
and hold local committees for effective work than if those committees were 
empowered to work only to prevent the granting of charters to institutions 
not properly qualified to grant degrees (a matter which might seldom seem 
of local importance), the chairman therefore recommends: 

First, that the committee be authorized to continue the present plan of 
work, and 

Second, that if this permission is given, the sub-committees be privileged 
to follow whatever lines of work under the general plan may seem to them 
most important and feasible. 

Third, that sub-committees inform the member of the central committee 
to whom they are assigned from time to time as to the progress of educa- 
tional legislation in their states, without waiting for the end of the year. 


MADELEINE WALLIN SIKES, chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 


The work of our association in child-study during the past year has been 
not inconsiderable, but more decisively even than in former years the work 
of individuals. From the very beginning of the child-study movement, it 
has floated before everyone’s eyes that here was a subject peculiarly suit- 
able for women’s clubs, classes, and committees, and over and over such 
clubs have been formed, in connection with universities, normal schools, 
educational associations, collegiate alumnae branches,— but after all, since 
the organization of the very first society of the sort, the section begun by 
Mrs. Talbot in the American Social Science Association, the organized 
work has always faded out, leaving no great result, except in the individual 
work that it has stimulated. 

This is not saying that the child-study committee believes in giving up 
all expectation of organized work in this line in the A. C. A. On the con- 
trary, we expect from time to time to stir up the association with a move 
in this direction, partly for the direct results we may bring about, but more 
for the gleaning of indirect results that will follow for years. Our syllabi, 
for instance, distributed last year and the year before, have not brought in 
numerous enough answers to justify published results, and plainly will not 
till they are carefully pushed, branch by branch. But they have indirectly 
brought in so much good material, in the form of reports of individual 
work already done — mothers’ records,—that we feel the immediate work 
before our committee is to bring to publication a good deal of this admirable 
material. Indeed, the chairman of your committee has now so many good 
data in hand that she finds it already looms before her as a large task to 
get all edited and published. Also, it is a matter of experience that out of 
the publication and circulation of these records come new records,—as 
Taine’s published notes brought out Darwin’s and then Preyer’s, and all 
the rest since. 

All the thirty branches of the association have been addressed, and 
twenty-four have answered,—and all with one accord that no section has 
been maintained for the study of the development of children, and no 
branch work proper has been done in that direction. It is evident from 
the answers that a wave of interest in social work is going through the 
branches, to the disadvantage of a special line of scientific study, like 
this of child-psychology. Again, it probably helps toward the interest 
of individual work in child-study, as against organized branch work, that 
the mothers of young children are rarely able to be the active, managing 
officers of branches, organizing and inspiring the observations of others, 
as well as taking their own. 

Of the individual work done this year, the storm center has undoubtedly 
been at Clark University, and about the desk and note-book of Dr. Theodate 
Smith, of this committee. Dr. Smith, after first making herself familiar 
with all accessible records, has made daily record for about a year of the 
development of a Japanese baby, whom she has observed for about two 
hours a day. Dr. Smith’s thorough training as a psychologist, and her 
close acquaintance with the particular problems to be solved in the develop- 
ment history of the first year, will undoubtedly make the result of this 
year’s work a notable step in the psychology of infancy. I look to see some 
of the problems practically settled by it. Dr. Smith herself has made prob- 
ably the completest record of the development of accommodation and peri- 
pheral vision that exists,— (and when we remember that this is the first 
time that a trained psychologist has undertaken any such record, we can 
see that it is likely to settle some points of visual psychology). The father 
and mother have each kept some specific records which will supplement 
Dr. Smith’s record; and the three records will be collated before publica- 
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tion. Unfortunately for us as an association, Clark University has the first 
claim on Dr. Smith’s publications. 

Besides this record of the little Kiku Kunia Dr. Smith has ready for 
publication a report on the progress of European child-study, which is 
waiting for the report of Oswald Meyrich, and this in turn is waiting for 
the meeting of the first International Child-Study Congress at Berlin,—a 
gathering which takes place this month, so that Dr. Smith’s report will 
not be delayed many weeks now. 

Miss Kate Stevens, secretary of the London Branch of the British Child- 
Study Association, and Mr. Winch, the Oxford man who wrote the child- 
study articles in Mind last winter, have visited Dr. Smith at Clark Uni- 
versity, and discussed the work with her; and she has consented to serve 
as correspondent of the English journal, The Paidologist, to send notes on 
American Child-Study. She gave ten lectures on Child-Study at Chau- 
tauqua in August, five to the kindergarten division on Child-Study, its 
Meaning and Development, and five to the elementary school division, on 
Practical Applications of Child-Study to Elementary Schools. There was 
a good deal of interest in the lectures, and one rather unexpected result 
was the adoption of Child-Study for a Sunday-school teachers’ course in 
Oil City, Pa., Dr. Smith to furnish the outline and references. She has 
also a large and increasing correspondence with mothers’ and teachers’ clubs, 
for which she is doing the same sort of thing, and she gave six lectures 
to such clubs in Worcester last year. She also lectured to the teachers 
and managing board of the Industrial School at Lancaster, and to the 
managers of the Children’s Friend Society of Worcester. She has the 
oversight of the men —candidates for the doctor's degree—who are mak- 
ing child studies in the university, helps them collect material and gives 
them a lift when necessary; does a good deal of the editorial work of the 
Pedagogical Seminary, and carries on a considerable foreign correspondence ; 
looks up Dr. Hall’s references,— put his abridged edition of Adolescence 
through the press,— and has shortened and edited the whole series of Clark 
University Child Studies, so as to make them more generally available. 
This last work will be out early next year. She has besides a study of 
her own, on Psychic Reactions to Sound, soon to come out. 

To go at once to the opposite extreme in amount of individual work 
reported from the committee, there is at the California end of the line an 
actually negative degree of progress. That is to say, a rather heavy study 
on Sense Development, reported by the chairman of the committee last 
year as “in press,” is now neither out of press in the form of a published 
book, nor still in press, but in ashes. It was much delayed at the printers’ 
and while undertaken in August was delayed till after Christmas, then 
rather slowly got into print, until on the 19th of April it was still in 
electro-plates and in forms. The earthquake pied the forms thoroughly, 
and it was three months before the type of Sense Development was more 
or less completely disentangled from that of Incubators and Chicken Foods, 
the cracked and mutilated plates put to rights, and proofs sent the writer 
once more. And it was that very week, while the electro-plates were all 
out of the vault, that the whole establishment burned to the ground. 

The book does not have to be re- -written,— fortunately, either proof sheets 
or MS. covering the whole contents were in the writer’s hands; but the 
perplexity of getting it printed is considerable, for the S. F. printing offices 
are scarcely able to manage their own work, and even before the earth- 
quake and fire, the two universities were overtaxed, and depending for 
their overflow work on this large suburban establishment. 

Between the positive and negative extremes ot accomplishment in the 
committee, the third member, Mrs. Wright, has been occupied with the 
records and reports sent in from various directions. These in many cases 
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are originals, and have to be copied and returned. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible for us to get good, copious records except on this condition ; the 
work of first making and then copying such a record is more than the 
mother feels possible; nor is she willing to part with the original altogether. 
We have, therefore, undertaken to copy and return; and Mrs. Wright 
has taken charge of this work. When the California Branch has got itself 
well together again, we expect to reorganize a corps of helpers in this 
clerical work; it is at present scattered, however. 

A question which has perplexed the committee is that of getting at certain 
records of value, which are in such condition that the original authors alone 
can copy them out (one in shorthand, another in a condensed form in- 
telligible to no one but the writer), and available only in case a little money 
can be had to cover the time this writing out will require, since both 
mothers do their own household work, and do not feel able to take time 
from it. The Carnegie Fund may perhaps be found available for such 
purposes, but this matter has not been sufficiently sifted by correspondence 
yet to justify any recommendation. 

The only recommendation we are prepared to make this year is that the 
Publication Committee be requested to undertake the printing of several 
of the individual records and similar material in our hands, and that the 
committee be given pamphlet reprints of these publications to send out 
to learned societies and journals for review. We believe a good deal that 
will be useful and creditable to the A. C, A. will thus come to knowledge, 
and that it will stand more directly to the credit of the college woman than 
those publications which have to bear the imprint of this or that university, 
instead of the A. C. A. It seems to us that these records are proper material 
for our journal. It will be easy enough to get them printed in other journals, 
or through the Bureau of Education, or the Carnegie Fund, but we think 
they should be so printed as to stand credited to the A. C. A. They are 
certain to be welcomed with attention, especially in Germany; and they will 
have a valuable effect in stimulating other mothers to keep journals, and in 
directing their observations. 


Miuicent W. SHINN, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE IN CONFERENCE 
WITH FEDERATED CLUBS 


Any member of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae who regularly 
attends the meetings of her State Federation of Women’s Clubs can hardly 
fail to be impressed with the opportunities for effective work by the con- 
ference committees between the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the 
Federated Clubs in the states possessing such committees. The influence of 
the club woman is so widely extended, penetrating every district of the 
state, their districts are so well organized, the women themselves are so 
well trained in club work for helpful service, that the future work of con- 
ference committees seems fraught with opportunity and responsibility. If 
one follows club reports in papers which give dignified, authentic accounts 
of work planned and accomplished, one realizes the manner in which 
educators, legislative bodies, promoters of philanthropic enterprises, altru- 
istic workers, are turning to the General Federation and through this to 
‘the various state federations for quick response and for clear-sighted and 
far-reaching action. 

As I have read the reports of the eight states possessing a conference 
committee I have been interested in seeing how, even more than formerly, 
the activities follow educational and legislative lines of endeavor. One 
state reports that there may be danger of conflict between the committee 
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on legislative work and the conference committee’s work, as this latter 
must so frequently resort to legislative aid. In Ohio we have a conference 
committee cqmposed of A. C. A. women who are at the same time fed- 
erated club women, and we have no conflict like that mentioned above, as 
the chairman of the legislative committee is a member of the conference 
committee. This arrangement gives us elasticity and simplicity in working 
methods. 

The sub-committee for Massachusetts (Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
chairman), reports that the conference committee has followed the lines 
already marked out and reported to this association in trying to stimulate 
interest in educational reforms and in many questions of school adminis- 
tration. It has worked for medical inspection of school children and can 
report the enactment of a bill making such inspection compulsory through- 
out the state. The question is now as to the strict enforcement of the 
statute and the appointment of inspectors of the right kind. The matter 
of pensions for teachers has occupied attention, but no legislative action 
was taken this year. The teaching of ethics and morals in the schools 
has been studied and the conclusion reached that no definite instruction of 
this nature is given in Massachusetts. The Conference Committee feels 
that no subject is more worthy of united efforts than this subject of the 
moral training of the young. The clubs of the state are loyally supporting 
vacation schools, hoping that these may become a part of the public schoo 
system. They use their influence in favor of manual training, in some cases 
they have paid for instruction of an industrial nature in connection with 
public school work. The committee has urged the clubs to follow closely 
educational legislation and to use the influence they possess toward securing 
the passage of good laws and helping the defeat of those that will work 
harm, that sometimes are passed because nobody cares. The committee 
did its best to help the passage of the compulsory education bill for the 
District of Columbia, a matter to which Massachusetts has no right to be 
indifferent. The sub-committee on the School City has issued an excellent 
manual, Student Participation in School Government, prepared by William 
R. Ward of the New Paltz Normal School, New York. This is the result 
of six years’ experience with the School City. The committee has super- 
vised the introduction of the system of student government into schools 
where it had never been tried, and keeps close and constant watch over all 
the school cities already established, and reports the interest and co-oper- 
ation of school superintendents as unabated. 

The sub-committee for Michigan (Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw, chair- 
man) reports that through personal explanation to prominent officers in 
the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs there is a clearer understand- 
ing of what the Association of Collegiate Alumnae is aiming at in the way 
of co-operation with and help for the clubs in their practical educational 
work. As formerly, there is no formal alliance with the clubs. As before, 
the chief work comes from A. C. A. women who are serving on important 
federated club committees. Both the Detroit A. C. A. and one of the 
largest local clubs are to study forestry, making it possible to enjoy co- 
operation in securing speakers and audiences. Conference in Michigan, 
though up-hill work, seems to have a bright outlook. 

The Connecticut sub-committee (Miss M. A. Abbott, chairman) reports 
that the conference committee in Connecticut has become the Connecticut 
Woman’s Council of Education, possessing, besides the usual component 
parts in other states, four organizations, all interested in education. Their 
chief work for this year has been the investigation of the working of two 
laws for the benefit of rural towns. Miss Abbott says, “We found that 
the law permitting the state to send a superintendent, and pay half his 
salary, to those small towns whose tax list was under $500,000 was work- 
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ing well and providing supervision already for smaller towns.” The other 
law, however, was working poorly, and the conference committee hopes 
to introduce this year an amendment which will make this law effective. 
The Connecticut Educational Council has been interested in the establish- 
ment of a school of pedagogy at Yale and is trying to arouse the interest 
of teachers in such a department. 

This council has also tried to arouse interest in various educational 
meetings throughout the state and offered to send speakers to such meet- 
ings. The committee has found a collection of statistics, which it has 
made of educational conditions in various states, so interesting that it in- 
tends to suggest this line of work to the national conference which is to 
be held in February with the officers of the National Educational Association. 

The sub-committee from Rhode Island (Mrs. Ada Wing Mead, chair- 
man) reports that since the Rhode Island Federated Clubs had a special 
piece of educational work in hand at the beginning of the year, it seemed 
best to call no meeting of the conference committee until that work was 
finished. Later, Mrs. Mead was obliged to give up her chairmanship and 
as yet no one has been found to carry on the work. The former chairman, 
however, is sure that the right person will soon be ready to carry on the 
work in an effective manner. 

The sub-committee in Indiana (Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chairman) 
reports that because of two state organizations of clubs co-operation has 
been impossible. This obstruction has fortunately just been removed by 
the union of the state organizations and co-operation will hereafter be 
practicable. Reports of successful work seem able to be promised for the 
future. 

The Missouri sub-committee (Mrs. Harriet E. Shepard, chairman) sends 
word of active interest in a new compulsory educational law and the prac- 
tical working thereof. Efforts are being directed toward establishing a 
library commission. 

Committees, where the need exists, are being aroused to the advantage 
of the consolidation, improvement and extension of country school dis- 
tricts. Legislative work for better compensation for teachers is also being 
promoted. 

The Ohio sub-committee (Miss Emma M. Perkins, chairman) reports 
that the conference committee has watched with especial care the practical 
working of the new school code throughout the state and especially in 
large cities. Educational legislation session was earnestly followed during 
the winter legislative session to see that no detrimental changes should be 
made in the new code through varjous amendments. It was hoped that 
some slight improvements might be passed. To this end, some bills were 
forwarded to the chairman of the conference committee for suggestions 
and criticisms, by members of the educational committee in the House. 
No important educational legislation of a general nature, however, passed 
either House. The grave illness of Governor Patterson overshadowed all 
legislation. 

The sub-committee for Illinois (Mrs. Madeleine Wallin Sikes, chair- 
man) reports that the most conspicuous example of co-operation by the 
Chicago Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae with the fed- 
erated clubs of the state is furnished by the Library Committee. ‘Two 
years ago this committee began collecting statistics with «1 view to assist- 
ing in the passage of a bill for a state library commission in Illinois. 
The bill was defeated, but another campaign is planned for this winter. 
in which the Library Committee will again co-operate. A comparative state- 
ment covering the work of library commissions in a number of states (in- 
cluding the numher of free and travelling libraries in the states before 
and after commissions were appointed, by whom used, the provision for 
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children, the appropriation necessary to sustain the commission, etc.), is 
now ready for publication, and will be used in legislative work this winter. 
This tabulation, it is hoped, will have permanent value to the association 
beyond its local use. 

Preventive measures of truancy are reported as being successfully car- 
-ried out in Chicago. A more cordial relation between parochial schools 
and the educational department is an objective point of work in Chicago 
regarding Catholic truancy and police courts. Relations with the juvenile 
court and vacation school committees of city clubs have been continued, 
members of the branch acting as volunteer probation officers in some 
cases. A proposed movement for legislation affecting children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, who are not at work, will be more fully 
described in the report of the Committee on Educational Legislation. 

Hoping that the work represented by the Conference Committee may be 
further extended in states where there are A. C: A. branches, the above 
report is respectfully submitted. 

EMMA M. PERKINS, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON JOINT FELLOWSHIPS IN 
SOCIOLOGY OF THE A. C. A. AND COLLEGE 
SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION 


It is the understanding of your committee that the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae has entered on this work of the joint fellowship in order 
to express its interest in and sympathy with a movement which aims so 
directly to increase the number of trained workers in the field of social 
service. In no department to-day is the need greater for a well-balanced 
equipment for the work in hand. By a careful selection from among the 
candidates, not awarding the fellowship if no one of superior fitness ap- 
pears, the two associations uniting in this work can render signal help in 
dealing with all efforts for social betterment. In recommending the fol- 
lowing method of award your committee hopes to guard against any failure 
to consider not only the training of the candidate, but the personal and 
mental characteristics on which that training is based. 

The committee recommends: 1. That an annual fellowship of five hundred 
dollars under the name of the Joint Fellowship in Sociology be established 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the College Settlements As- 
sociation, each association to contribute two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Either party shall have the privilege of withdrawal for any year provided 
notice be given before the first of December immediately preceding the 
time for the announcement of the fellowship. 

2. That the fellowship be open to graduates of the college having 
corporate membership in either the A. C. A. or C. S. A. 

3. That the committee on award consist of five members, two elected 
by the A. C. A., two by the C. S. A., and a fifth whom these four members 
shall appoint, the same to be the chairman of the advisory board. The 
duties of the committee on award shall be to issue the circulars (before 
January first), to receive applications and determine the holder of the 
fellowship, to raise the money for the fellowship, and to attend to all 
other matters in connection therewith. At the time of the annual meeting 
of the A. C. A. the committee on award shall present for the action of the 
Executive Committee its recommendations for the following year, dependent 
on the previous receipt of pledges for the full amount of the fellowship. 
The term of office shall be two years, two members, one from each associ- 
ation, retiring each year. Members shall be eligible for re-election. Of 
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those elected in 1906, two, one from each association, shall serve only one 
year. The committee shall choose a chairman and a secretary. The year 
shall begin October first. 

4. That the committee on award appoint an advisory board of persons 
of recognized authority in economics and sociology, who may suggest sub- 
jects of study and investigation, and may supervise the work of the fellow. 
The chairman shall be a member of the committee on award. The term 
of service shall be two years. One-half the members appointed in 1906 
shall serve for one year, and thereafter half the advisory board shall 
retire each year. Members shall be eligible for reappointment. 

5. That the fellow report to the A. C. A. and C. S. A. and also to her 
— mater for the purpose of stimulating interest in economics and soci- 
ology. 

6. That the A. C. A. quota shall not be taken from the treasury, but 
shall be obtained from interested members or friends. This money shall, 
however, be paid to the treasurer of the association, who shall hold it sub- 
ject to the call of the committee on award. No gift of money shall be 
received with limitation, specifying the holder of the fellowship, or in any 
way restricting her work. 

CaroLine S. ATHERTON, chairman. 


[Nore: The amount necessary for the fellowship is pledged if the Execu- 
tive Committee shall vote in Chicago to approve a fellowship for 1907-1908. 
The committee on award will at the next annual meeting recommend estab- 
lishing a fellowship for 1908-1909, if the two hundred and fifty dollars has 
been pledged before that annual meeting of 1907. In this way the money 
is assured long enough in advance to enable the committee to issue its 
circular before January first. A recommendation relative to holding the 
appropriation a year and making the amount $500 for each association 
the following year, was received November third, too late to be acted on 
by this committee. The representatives chosen by The A. C. A. to serve on 
the joint committee of award of the A. C. A. and C. S. A. are Miss Katharine 
B. Davis and Miss Helen Kelsey. 


REPORT OF THE A. C. A. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NAPLES 
TABLE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING LABORATORY RE- 
SEARCH BY WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the association, at which your delegate was in 
attendance, was held by invitation of President Thomas at Bryn Mawr 
College, May 28, 1906. Eleven out of the twenty members of the General 
Committee of Representatives were present. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Clarke, showed a balance 
of $1,547.92, $500 of which will be sent to Dr. Dohrn April Ist, 1907, and 
$1,000 is held in reserve to provide for the third prize for research to be 
awarded in April, 1907, for the best thesis written by a woman as the result 
of her independent laboratory research on any subject in the field of the 
biological, chemical, or physical sciences. The members of the A. C. A. 
will be gratified to learn that this policy of offering periodically a large 
prize is to be, for the present, continued and that the fourth prize of 
$1,000 will be awarded in 1909 on the same conditions as in previous years. 

The holder of the first prize, Dr. Florence Sabin, is still carrying on her 
research work in the physiological laboratory of Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. N. M. Stevens, the winner of the second prize, who was the holder 
of the Naples Table in 1898, and again in 1901, has received an appoint- 
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ment in experimental morphology at Bryn Mawr College, a position prac- 
tically created for her, which makes but limited demands on her time for 
work with students, and leaves her partially free to continue her inde- 
pendent research work. During the past year she has carried on her in- 
vestigations of sex determination among insects, arriving at certain results 
which have awakened much interest among scientists working along related 
lines. She has published three papers, one under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Institution, and has another in press. 

The reports for the past year from the former holders of the table are 
as follows: 

Miss Florence Peebles, who was at Naples in 1898 and in 1901, and 
who has been voted a third appointment for the stiing months of 1907, has 
continued her work as associate professor of biology at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore. During the past year she has worked on (1) the be- 
havior of swarm spores and (2) the study of reduction-division. The 
latter work was done at the University of Bonn in the summer of 1905. 

Mrs. Anne Barrows Seelye (Naples, 1903) has published one paper. 

Miss Grace Cooley (Naples, 1904) has been instructor in the Newark 
High School, lecturer in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
lecturer in the People’s Course, Department of Education of New York 
City, and part editor of the Plant World. 

Mrs. Harriet Lehmann Kutchin (Naples, 1905 and appointee of Wellesley 
College on the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship foundation) has worked 
during the year in the zodlogical laboratory of the University of Chicago, 
and has published one paper. 

The Executive Committee of the association reported that the table for 
the coming year to April, 1907, had been awarded to two candidates: Miss 
Florence Peebles of the Woman’s College of Baltimore, a former appointee, 
and Miss Grace Watkinson, who had been first appointed in the interim 
of the meetings in the spring of 1906. Miss Watkinson had been highly 
commended to the committee by President Seelye and Professor Wilder of 
Smith College and by Dr. Carl Chun of Leipzig, in whose laboratory she 
had worked during the winter. Her original work had been done at Frei- 
burg under Professors Wiedersheim and Gaupp. 

Your delegate has made two visits to the Station during the past year 
and can bear abundant testimony to the gratitude of the two candidates 
for the unrivalled opportunities offered them, as well as to the keen ap- 
preciation shown by Dr. Dohrn and his associates for the continued main- 
tenance of the American Women’s Table. 


FiLorence M. CusHINc. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The principal work of the year has been as usual the distribution of liter- 
ature among the new graduates of our twenty-three colleges. In April each 
member of the committee was asked to report the number of seniors and 
the amount of circulars and membership applications needed. No such 
reply has come from seven — Illinois, Northwestern, Wesleyan, Western 
Reserve and Wisconsin Universities, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Oberlin College. Of the 1900 blanks and leaflets sent to sixteen col- 
leges or universities, only forty-one applications have been received, twenty- 
three of these paying the dues in the general association for 1906-7 at the 
same time. The new members are from eight colleges as follows: Wellesley 
1s, Smith 11, Barnard 8, Vassar 3, Bryn Mawr 1, Chicago 1, Oberlin 1 and 
Radcliffe 1; total, 41. Wellesley and Smith returned the applications in 
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bulk. Thirteen wished to join the general association only, but the other 
28 are distributed among 10 branches, New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Western New York, Denver, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Rhode Island 
ard St. Louis. 

In accordance with the vote of the Executive Committee we asked for 
the names and addresses of the graduates in 1906 from the different colleges. 
The request made through the committee members did not bring so general 
a response as last year, when the request was sent directly to the college 
secretaries. The details are as follows: Michigan and Smith promised lists 
later; Cornell and Illinois each sent a commencement program contain- 
ing the names only; Boston University, Kansas and Wellesley sent names 
and partial addresses as printed on the commencement program; while Chi- 
cago sent the only list with complete addresses. This material seems to 
be too meagre and incomplete to help the branches in securing many new 
members as we hoped it might. 

We should like to ask for a grant of $30.00 for the necessary printing 
and postage for next year. 

In ciosing this report may I thank the association for their confidence 
during the last two years and express the hope that some plan may be tried 
which will interest a larger proportion than 2 per cent. or 40 out of 2,000 
graduates? 


Mary Warren CAPEN, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


The committee appointed to recommend to the Executive Committee tw> 
candidates for the office of general secretary, begs leave to report that it 
has been able to secure only one candidate up to the present time, and, 
therefore, asks for an extension of time. During the year that must elapse 
before the election takes place, a concerted effort is to be made to increase 
the membership of the association. It seems possible, then, should the in- 
crease warrant the enlarged expense, that candidates might be chosen with 
reference to a salaried office combining the d:ties as at present defined, of 
general secretary and secretary-treasurer. Your committee understands 
that it was empowered to consider the duties assigned to both these offices, 
with reference to recommending certain changes looking to the more eco- 
nomical administration of the work and to a larger development of the 
educational opportunities of the association. Your committee asks leave, 
therefore, to submit, as the result of its deliberations in part, certain recom- 
mendations which it would be glad to have presented to the association at 
this annual meeting in order that they, and the implied necessary amend- 
ments to the by-laws, shall be before the association for action at any time 
in the future when financial conditions permit of their being considered. 
The wording may, of course, be amended at that time either from the floor 
or in accordance with the advice of some other special committee. 

The recommendations are as follows :— First, that in 1909, or whenever 
the finances of the association warrant, the offices of general secretary and 
secretary-treasurer be combined; Second, that the one officer be designated 
general secretary; Third, that a salary (not less than $2,500) adequate to 
secure the services of a woman of high executive ability and educational 
experience, be paid such general secretary, and that in addition a suitable 
allowance (not less than $1,000) be made her for clerical work, travelling 
and necessary office expenses; Fourth, that the duties of such general sec- 
retary combine the duties of general secretary and sccretary-treasurer as 
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at present defined, provided, however, that such detail work as the keeping 
of accurate lists of members and records of meetings, collecting of annual 
dues etc., shall be included in the clerical work to be paid for by the special 
appropriation previously mentioned. 

It is further recommended that if the preceding recommendations are 
accepted, amendments to the by-laws necessary to the incorporation of these 
changes be acted upon in 1909, or whenever the finances of the association 
warrant their adoption. In order that the due written notice of such amend- 
ment be given, the wording for necessary changes is herewith submitted for 
presentation at this anual meeting. 

Signed by the committee, 

AutcE Upton PEARMAIN, chairman, 
Mary Coes, 
Emma M. PERKINS, 

Advisory Members: 
ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, ¢+-officio, 
CAROLINE STONE ATHERTON. 

(The final wording of the amendments has been referred to a special 
committee, Alice U. Pearmain, chairman; M. Carey Thomas and Ada Wing 


Mead, and will be sent out to members with the notice of the next annual 
meeting. ) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Members present at the twenty-fifth annual meeting. 

General officers: president, Mrs. Philip Moore; vice-presidents, Miss Flor- 
ence Cushing, Mrs. George C. Sikes, Mrs. Frank H. Woods; general sec- 
retary, Miss S. P. Breckinridge; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Samuel Fessen- 
den Clarke. 

General members: Miss Nellie Auten, Mrs. Julian Barnes, Mrs. J. Z. Bayliss, 
Mrs. A. S. Best, Miss Caroline Breyfogle, Miss Emily H. Dutton, Miss 
Annie K. Fletcher, Miss A. F. Frye, Miss Justina M. Hollister, Miss Clara 
G. Jones, Miss Caroline Hunt, Mrs. W. F. Keeney, Miss Lowry, Miss 
Mabel B. Madden, Miss May E. Park, Miss Jane Sherzer, Miss E. R. Stan- 
ley, Miss Isabelle Stone, Miss Edna Summy, Miss Grace M. Warner. 

Ann Arbor Branch: director, Mrs. George W. Patterson. 

Boston Branch: director, Miss Ethel D. Puffer; president, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards; member, Mrs. S. B. Pearmain. 

California Branch: director, Mrs. A. E. Graupner. 

Chicago Branch: director, Miss Marion Talbot; delegates, Mrs. F. H. Arm- 
strong, Miss Elizabeth Avery, Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, Miss Henrietta 
Coone, Mrs. J. M. Curran, Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Miss Sarah L. Ferris, 
Miss Helen Gardner, Mrs. W. M. Hall, Mrs. William Hill, Miss Grace 
Jackson, Miss Angeline Loesch, Mrs. K. B. Miller, Mrs. G. T. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Miss Mary Ross Potter, Mrs. Paul Shorey, Miss 
Darley Thomas, Mrs. N. F. Thompson, Miss Sarah Tunnicliff, Mrs. A. P. 
Wells, Mrs. C. B. Whittier, Miss Esther Witkowsky, and 58 members of the 
branch without voting power. 

Detroit Branch: director, Mrs. T. S. McGraw; delegates, Miss May E. 
Barnes, Mrs. H. Kreit, Mrs. C. H. Walker. 

Central Illinois Branch: director, Mrs. Morgan Brooks; delegates, Miss 
C. M. Gibbs, Miss Lina B. James, Miss Martha Kyle, Miss K. M. Sharp, 


aa Sim, Miss Florence M. Smith, Miss Marion E. Sparks, Mrs. Virginia 
albot. 


7 
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Indiana Branch: director, Mrs. Woodburn; president, Miss Anna Locke; 
delegate, Miss Myra Pinney. 

Iowa Branch: director, Mrs. W. H. Bailly; delegates, Mrs. Julia Clark 
Hallam, Mrs. J. J. Richardson, Mrs. W. C. Wilcox. 

Kansas Branch: director, Dr. Ida Hyde; delegate, Miss Agnes Thompson. 

Kansas City Branch: director, Miss Laura L. Whipple; president, Mrs. W. 
P. Borland; delegates, Miss Martha Criley, Mrs. Hugh Ward. 

Milwaukee Branch: director, Mrs. George H. Noyes; delegates, Miss E. M. 
Cowles, Mrs. Howard Greene, Mrs. Laflin, Miss Lytle, Miss H. B. Mer- 
rill, Miss Robins, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, Miss Pauline Wies. 

Minnesota Branch: delegates, Mrs. H. M. Hiskok, Miss Clara Kellogg. 

Nebraska Branch: delegate, Miss Eleanora T. Miller. 

New York Branch: delegates, Miss Mary T. Blauvelt. 

Ohio Branch: director, Professor Emma Perkins; delegates, Miss Beaumont, 
Miss Ida Ellison, Dr. Lilian W. Johnson, Miss Muriel Kinney, Miss 
Wagar. 

Pittsburg Branch: delegate, Miss Jane Kerr. 

Rhode Island Branch: director, Mrs. A. D. Mead. 

St. Louis Branch: director, Miss Violet Kauffman; delegates, Miss Alma 
Baumgarten, Miss Mary Breed, Miss Ruth Briback, Miss Lutz, Miss 
Elizabeth Moore, Mrs. William Trelease. 

Washington Branch: director, Mrs. W. A. DeCaindry. 

General officers, 6; branch directors, 15; branch members voting, 69; 
Chicago members not voting, 58; general members, 20; total, 168. 


ApbELE Somers HALL, chairman. 


This report has been made as accurate as possible— from the credential 
cards and from the register — but many members present failed to register 
and therefore it is not perfectly complete. 

ELizABETH L. CLARKE. 


REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES 


The Ann Arbor Branch is glad to report a prosperous year. The regular 
monthly meetings were continued and a number of unusually entertaining 
papers on a variety of subjects of interest to college women were read. 
Our annual reception to the seniors in the university was remarkably suc- 
cessful, over 100 girls being present. The aims of the association were 
thus presented to a large number who will graduate this year. Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards spoke briefly in regard to prizes and scholarships offered by the 
association. Following our usual custom, certain phases of advanced study 
for women abroad, were discussed in the light of personal experience. 
Under the auspices of the Collegiate Alumnae and the “ Ladies’ Library 
Board of Ann Arbor,” Professor Carhart, of the University of Michigan, 
gave an interesting account of his journey in South Africa with the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. During the year the associa- 
tion established a Loan Scholarship Fund for junior and senior women in 
the University of Michigan. One hundred and fifty dollars is loaned in $50 
lots to be returned, without interest, one year after graduation and loaned 
to other candidates on the same terms. The sums may seem almost 
ludicrously small to those unfamiliar with conditions here, but there is a 
real need for such assistance. The chairman of the Civil Service Reform 
Committee presented the subject at the annual meeting of the State Federa- 
tion of Clubs with the result that a state committee was formed. The Ann 
Arbor High School students of history and civil government have also 
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received instruction on the subject. The Forestry Committee has held 
regular meetings to study the subject and discuss ways and means. Early 
in the year the committee determined to work in the interests of the State 
Forestry Association by securing as many members as possible for that 
association. The committee has also tried to influence public opinion on the 
subject by supplying the local papers with forestry articles, and hopes to do 
the same through the state papers another year. 


The Boston Branch has held two regular and two special meetings, be- 
sides the annual meeting, the various standing committees carrying out the 
principal work of the branch. 

A strong feeling has been growing that the branch, as a whole, should 
identify itself with some one line of work, and after considerable study and 
thought on the part of a committee appointed to advise on this matter, it 
was decided that the subject to be investigated should be The Living Wage 
of College Women. A Home Economics Committee, representing jointly the 
Boston and Rhode Island branches of the A. C. A. and the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union is to have official charge of the work, but 
details will be worked out by each of our standing committees. 

The programs for the winter have been, in brief, as follows. The No- 
vember meeting was given over to business and a consideration of the 
winter’s work. In December the subject of discussion was Social Service 
Work in the City. In February the topic of the meeting was Work in 
Elementary Schools Open to College Women. Dr. T. M. Balliet and 
Professor Hanus were the speakers. The April meeting was under the 
auspices of a Committee on Home Economics, representing jointly the 
Boston and Rhode Island branches of the A. C. A., and the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. A very suggestive and instructive exhibi- 
tion of work done by public schools and neighborhood clubs in raising the 
standard of living among children had been arranged. Prof. T. B. Veblen, 
of the University of Chicago, was the speaker of the afternoon. In May the 
annual meeting was held at Simmons College, where luncheon was served and 
an inspection of the buildings enjoyed. 

The work of the Education Committee has been a continuation of their 
work of former years —that of trying to interest college graduates in the 
work of the elementary schools. The Home Economics Committee have 
offered two prizes for essays on topics in home economics. It is expected 
that the decision on the papers submitted’ will be announced early in the 
autumn. The Peace Committee have sent out some 500 circulars, giving 
information in regard to Peace and Arbitration, and offering to send in- 
teresting literature on the subject to all who would respond. 

At the annual meeting certain changes were made in the constitution in 
order to make the branch director to the general association a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

It is a matter of much regret that our membership has decreased some- 
what. Our list shows 308 names, a loss of twenty-eight during the year. 


California Branch—In making a report for the California Branch for the 
year just past, one finds difficulty in concentrating the mind to a statement 
of facts along lines of “ practical educational work,” because of the far more 
engrossing events of April 18, 1906, in the stupendous disaster which befell 
San Francisco by earthquake and the subsequent fire which raged during 
four days. In consequence of the disaster the report of actual work covers 
the period from October to April, rather than until the October of 1906. 

As usual, the regular meetings of the branch were held the last Saturday 
of each month, from October until March. As far as was within the powers 
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of the board of directors these meetings were made socially attractive. 
The general plan was to serve luncheon at noon, which was followed by a 
business meeting in the early afternoon. At 3 o’clock some speaker of note 
usually addressed the members of the branch. The directors felt keenly the 
desirability of making each meeting thoroughly worth while attending, the 
underlying idea being that the best practical work can be done by the branch 
that has an enthusiastic membership, whether they all be workers or not. 
Each luncheon was in charge of a different group of women in the branch; 
the Wellesley graduates had a most interesting list of toasts and songs which 
gave some idea to the outsider of their beloved Alma Mater. The Vassar 
luncheon was unique in that a number of the Vassar members presented a 
short skit of Vassar life in a clever and short dramatization of When Patty 
went to College, written for the occasion by Miss Ethel Moore. The name 
cards and decorations of both these college luncheons made them events of 
the year long to be remembered. Then there was a Founders’ Luncheon, 
at which the women who organized the branch, over twenty years ago —in 
1885 —told us of their impressions and experiences of college life. 

The speakers of note who addressed the branch were: Mr. Ug Pooh 
Chew, on the Chinese Boycott; Mr. Charles Zueblin, on The Democracy of 
Culture; General Woodruff, on The Japan-Russo Problem; Mrs. Isaac 
Roberts (née Dorothea Klumpke), of the Observatory of Paris, and Presi- 
dent Wm. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth College. 

The backbone of the branch, the Education Committee, has been at work 
conscientiously and diligently, making a comparative study of public school 
systems, to gain an enlightened private opinion for the purpose of helping 
to create and maintain a right public opinion on educational conditions, 
methods and standards. Mrs. H. J. Shute is the general chairman of this 
work, which is divided into six divisions, as follows: finance, organization, 
legislation, course of study, teachers, effective use of material gathered. A 
new line of work was about to be taken up by a committee appointed prior 
to the April disaster, which, under the guidance of Mrs. Critchlow, may 
yet be useful to the community in the organization of a trial vacation school 
in at least one crowded district. The philanthropic work of the branch 
grew out of the attempt at socialization of the public schools; for the center 
presided over by our own member, Miss Noonan, in the Franklin school, has 
developed into a sewing circle for the benefit of those refugee children who 
have no clothing as a result of the fire. 

The efforts of the board of directors were bent chiefly in the direction 
of making plans for a successful national meeting, that was to have been 
held in San Francisco during the first week of July. Every plan had been 
consummated and we were looking forward to the honor of entertaining the 
representatives of the national association, when, on the morning of April 
18th, the forty seconds of the earth’s great unrest and the four days of 
subsequent fire undid our plans that had been months in the making, and 
we reluctantly agreed with the president, Mrs. Moore, that the California 
meeting must be postponed. In spite of postponement, however, the members 
of the California Branch are already looking forward to 1908, when we 
hope to have the association with us in spite of earthquake and fire of the 
past. 

The annual election was held at the September meeting at the Home Club, 
in East Oakland, which city will undoubtedly be the center of branch life 
during the coming year. 


The Chicago Branch has held seven regular monthly meetings in the parlor 
of the Woman’s Club. 

The average attendance has been 128, and the program for the year has 
included the following speakers and subjects: Miss Myra Reynolds, of the 
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University of Chicago, on The Learned Lady as a Comic Type in Eighteenth 
Century Literature; Judge Julian Mack, on The Juvenile Court; Mrs. Hill, 
on The Development of the Democratic Idea in Modern Education; Miss 
Montgomery, on The Social Work being Carried on in the John Hamline 
Public School in the Stock Yards District; Mr. W. L. Hubbard, of the 
Chicago Tribune, on The Musical and Dramatic Man, His Work and His 
Purposes; Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, on Grounds for a New 
Enthusiasm for the Education of Women. 

At the February meeting, a reception was given in honor of Mrs. Philip 
Moore, president of the general association. In June the annual reception 
to the graduating girls of the Chicago high and private schools was given 
on the campus of the University of Chicago, through the courtesy of the 
Woman’s Union of that institution. The regular meeting has always been 
followed by a social hour, in charge, in each case, of one of the colleges 
senreouied. 

The branch feels honored that at the annual meeting at Atlanta, Ga., in 
November, one of its members, Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, was elected 
general secretary of the association in place of Miss Laura Gill, resigned. 
The membership has increased from 192 to 217. 


Colorado Branch.— The activities of this branch may be summed up under 
four heads — social, civic, philanthropic and educational. 

Social.— The first meeting of the year, held in October, is devoted to the 
discussion of plans for the coming months, to the reception of new mem- 
bers and to the greeting of old members. Early in the year we give a toast 
luncheon; this is in charge of the Hospitality Committee, aided by special 
committees, and the toastmistress who arranges for suitable toasts and 
songs. In April we have our annual election, combined with a social meet- 
ing, and in May we have some kind of festivity which varies according to 
circumstances. Occasionally we give a party for the children of members; 
now and then we try to forget the lapse of years by having a stunt party, 
at which dignified matrons and sedate schoolma’ams indulge in frolicsome 
antics. This May meeting is the last time we assemble as a branch until 
the following October. 

Civic—In our desire to be good citizens and intelligent, we have, for 
two years past, studied the constitution of Colorado, its public institutions, 
and the charter and city government of Denver. We have also a member 
who represents the branch in an association formed to aid Judge Lindsey 
in his juvenile court work. 

Philanthropic—We pay forty dollars each year to a settlement called The 
Neighborhood House, thus gaining the right to choose one of our number as a 
director in the settlement work. Our director has been very efficient and 
has won golden opinions for herself and the branch. 

Educational.— About once in two years we send out a box of books in 
connection with the travelling libraries maintained by the Woman’s Club. 
Our box contains fifty books and constitutes a complete library. The re- 
ceipts from two plays and a course of parlor lectures have given us a small 
loan fund with which we shall, this year, begin to help girls who are 
working their way through college. We hope to increase the fund each 
year until we have enough to establish scholarships, but at present that is 
not possible. We have learned by experience that the easiest way to raise 
money is by parlor lectures, but that the largest sums are obta'ned from 
plays. Last May we gave Bernard Shaw’s “ You Never Can Tell” in the 
largest theater in the city. The audience was extremely enthusiastic and we 
have been asked to repeat the play. 

The Columbus Branch has held seven meetings, of which three were for 
the transaction of business and four for papers or discussions. In Novem- 
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ber Mr. Wallace E. Miller, of the Godman Guild, spoke on Some Phases of 
Life in the Livingston Avenue District. (This 1s the part of the city in 
which are the clubs organized by the branch.) In December The Twentieth 
Century College Woman's Creed, as formulated by the Boston Branch, was 
presented by Mrs. Derby. In February Prof. J. R. Taylor, of the Ohio 
State University, gave an address on Henry James. In March Prof. J. E. 
Hogerty, of the Ohio State University, spoke on The Woman Wage-Earner 
in Columbus. In the Christmas holidays the third annual reception was 
given to the undergraduates of colleges connected with the association. 

The club work, begun the year before in a district where the branch would 
like to have a social settlement, has been continued. A sewing class of 
girls from five to twelve met thirty times on Saturday mornings. The 
average attendance was between thirty-five and forty. A boys’ club has also 
been very successful. It met twice a week from early in January until the first 
of April, with an attendance of about forty. Those of the branch who have 
taken part personally in the work of these clubs are very anxious to have 
more work of this sort done next year. 

The membership of the branch is about fifty. 


Connecticut Branch.— The educational work of this branch has been car- 
ried on as in former years by a committee appointed for that purpose. This 
committee has been investigating the salaries and equipment of teachers in 
the rural schools of this state. It has not yet presented its report. This 
branch maintains, as usual, its club for working-girls at the Lowell Home 
Social Settlement in New Haven. The year opened with a reception to the 
new members of the branch and closed with an out-door play. On one 
occasion we entertained the Hartford College Club and their president spoke 
to us about the work planned or begun by this new and large association 
of college women. 

We were entertained at two meetings by members of the faculty of the 
English Department of Yale, by a talk of Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps on his 
observations on a recent trip abroad and by a reading of selections from 
Chaucer by Prof. Albert S. Cook. A carefully prepared and enlightening 
discussion of the Domestic Servant Problem took place on one occasion 
between four members of the branch. One meeting was devoted, as usual, 
to the reviewing and discussing of the new publications. 


The Detroit Branch reports the same number of members as last year, 
ninety-two. It has suffered the loss of two members by death, Dr. Helen F. 
Warner, a charter member, and Mrs, Eliza Darling Hull. Eight meetings 
have been held. The general subject has been Current Educational Prob- 
lems. Each meeting has been in charge of some member, who has usually 
called upon a speaker from outside to present the subject. Among these 
speakers were Prof. Moulton, of Chicago, and President Lancaster, of 
Olivet, who discussed Co-education; Judge Lane, of the University of 
Michigan Law Department and of the Board of Control, and Mr. Frank 
Simons, former student and athlete, who discussed Athletics; Dean Richard 
Hudson, of the Michigan Literary Department, who spoke on Recent 
Changes in the College Curriculum; and Principal Mackenzie, of the 
Central High School, who presented the subject of Fraternities. A very 
interesting talk on the eclipse in Egypt in 1905, was given by Mrs. William 
J. Hussey, of the Ann Arbor Branch. Mrs. Hussey accompanied her hus- 
band, who had charge of the expedition sent to Egypt by Lick Observatory. 
At the February meeting, one of our members, Miss Mumford, read a most 
stimulating paper on A Flaw in Modern Education, which dealt with the 
lack of Biblical training at the present time. The December meeting was 
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given over to the report of the A. C. A. annual meeting, by Mrs. McGraw, 
and the May meeting, as usual, to our luncheon and branch annual meeting. 
In April we were invited by the Twentieth Century Club to hear Mrs. Ellen 
Richards, on Food for the Child and the School Luncheon, and by Mrs. 
McGraw to meet Mrs. Richards socially at a tea given in the College Club 
rooms. One of the chief subjects of discussion at the luncheon in May was 
the advisability of co-operating with the Federated Clubs. At the annual 
meeting two appropriations were made, one to the East Side Settlement, 
and one to establish a small scholarship at the University of Michigan. 


The Central Illinois Branch has added fourteen new members to its list 
and has held eight meetings, six of which were held in the club rooms of 
Woman’s Hall by courtesy of the university authorities. At these meetings 
papers were given by members of the branch. At the March meeting, the 
women of the senior class were invited to hear and meet Miss Wallace, dean 
of women in the Junior College of the University of Chicago, who read a 
paper on The Spanish Drama of Today. 

The branch has assisted financially the Neighborhood House, two officers 
of which were elected by the branch. The work of the year has been of 
value, yet it is hoped that the ensuing year may witness some more definite 
undertakings accomplished. 


Indiana Branch.— The work of the Indiana Branch for the year 1905-6 
has been largely social in its nature. Pleasant social meetings have been 
held at the homes of the members to which college women who were 
strangers in the city have been invited. The branch has a representative in 
the Local Council of Women, through whom the branch shares in the varied 
and in many ways sensible and useful work done by the Local Council in 
Indianapolis. 


The Iowa Branch has held two meetings, a social one at the home of the 
president to meet Mrs. J. W. Bashford, one of the organizers of the A. C. A, 
and her husband, Bishop Bashford. The annual meeting was held in Des 
Moines with an attendance of thirteen members, representing eight different 
colleges. Our thirty-nine members live in thirteen towns, and represent 
twelve colleges and universities. Five new members came in at our annual 
meeting. The membership in our state is so scattered that it is difficult for 
the Iowa Branch to carry on its work. When the State University is 
admitted to the A. C. A. it will be easier to accomplish something. 

The reports of the chairmen of the Standing Committees on Libraries, 
Child Labor and Education were of much interest and excited lively dis- 
cussion. As a child labor law was placed on our statute books last winter, 
the cause having been materially aided by the Iowa Branch, it was voted to 
amend the constitution and change the name of the Child Labor Committee 
to Committee on Industrial Condition of Women and Children. Upon hear- 
ing the report of the Committee on Education, it was decided to look into 
the courses of study and requirements for graduation in high schools with 
a view to securing uniformity and having certain studies made elective, so 
that students might make complete preparation for college. It was also 
decided to hold meetings more frequently during the year, and to ask all 
college women, whether in the A. C. A. or rot, to co-operate with us in 
examining into the industrial condition of women and children, particularly 
with reference to the large department stores. Our branch voted to concur 
in the recommendation of the Boston Branch in gathering statistics on the 
Living Wage of College Women. 
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A strong address on What College Alumnae May Do among the Women 
and Children of Des Moines, by Mrs. Pearl Brown Howe, caused much 
thoughtful discussion. At the close of the address and of the committee 
reports, the alumnae all felt that the possibility of service by college grad- 


uates loomed large before them, and irresistibly beckoned them to greater 
effort in service to the community. 


Kansas City Branch.— Eight meetings were held, one each month from 
October to May, and these were both socially delightful and full of practical 
value. Definite work was done along two lines—one carried on by indi- 
vidual members who kept the branch in touch with their work done at the 
Y. W. C. A., the Institutional Church, and in aid of the truant officers. The 
other line of activity took the form of a series of papers on household 
economics. The subjects were: (1) General Construction of the House; 
(2) Household Decoration; (3) Household Hygiene; (4) Household 
Chemistry. 

To raise money for the scholarship (at present at Kansas University) sup- 
ported by the branch, three lectures were given, the net profits being $160. 


The Milwaukee Branch has had a successful and pleasant year. The 
membership has increased to 113. Eight meetings have been held, all of 
which have been well attended. In accordance with the established custom 
of the branch, the first meeting of the year, held at Milwaukee-Downer 
College, was followed by a luncheon in honor of the new members. In 
November Dr. Otto Fiedler, of the Milwaukee board of health, spoke on the 
Condition of the City Water Supply. In December Rev. James Hodgins, of 
the First Unitarian Church, gave an interesting address on the Celtic Revival 
in Literature. The mid-winter meeting was a musicale. In February Mr. 
Edwards, rector of the St. James Episcopal Church spoke before the branch, 
his subject being The Place of the University Graduate. In March mem- 
bers of the branch gave an interesting presentation of The Hour Glass, by 
William Butler Yeats. In April Dr. E. C. Case, of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School, gave an illustrated lecture on the Evolution of Domestic 
Animals. The last meeting of the year was social in character. 

The branch has provided its annual scholarship of $200 and has made a 
substantial increase to the permanent scholarship fund. To raise the money 
for this permanent object, the branch brought the Thomas Orchestra to Mil- 
waukee for a concert. The branch has also maintained a representative in 
the Children’s Betterment League, and through the Social Settlement Com- 


mittee has kept in touch with the work of the University Settlement and 
rendered assistance to it. 


Minnesota Branch.— The chief activity of this branch has been the organ- 
ization of the College Women’s Club. The club has weekly teas at the 
Minneapolis Public Library and occasionally a larger and more formal 
gathering. The membership of the club is larger than that of the branch, 
as it includes some women who have done two or three years’ work in 
colleges belonging to the A. C. A., and a few women from other colleges. 

Though the emphasis for the past year has been mainly social, the branch 
has done some definite work by co-operating with the organizations. Most 
important in this line was the work of freeing the University of Min- 
nesota from the Board of Control. To bring about the necessary legislation 
for this purpose, all the people interested in education worked together. 

The plans for 1906-7 include a study of the graded school curriculum, 
with a view to simplification, and an effort to provide Sunday entertainment 


for homeless men, if the new mayor of Minneapolis keeps the saloons shut 
as did his predecessor. 


Our membership is sixty-six. 
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The Nebraska Branch planned and has carried out a series of addresses 
and discussions upon educational topics. Some were upon general, others 
upon local educational interests. 

Chancellor Andrews, of the university, the superintendent of the city 
schools, the state inspector of high schools, and several of the university 
professors were among the speakers. Some ‘of the topics were The Pension 
System in Education; Secondary Education in Nebraska, and Manual Train- 
ing and Domestic Science in the Public Schools. At the time this last 
subject was discussed the branch was invited to meet at one of the city 
schools and to inspect the work of the pupils before the programme was 
taken up. The May meeting was held at the home of the president of the 
branch and the girls of the senior class of the University of Nebraska were 
present. Eight regular meetings have been held and the year’s work, as a 
whole, has been the most interesting and successful we have yet had. 


The New York Branch has held three meetings at the Women’s University 
Club. At the meeting in November, after a report of the annual meeting 
of the general association, the topic of the day was Expenditure of Income. 
Miss Margaret Maltby discussed the matter with reference to The Individual ; 
Mrs. John B. Clark considered The Family in Professional Life; Mrs. 
William R. Brown spoke of The Family in Social Life; Miss Bertha J. 
Richardson told of The Ethics of Expenditure. 

In February the branch gave a reception to Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, presi- 
dent of the general association. 

The spring meeting was in memory of Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus. Mrs. 


John B. Clark and Miss Ruth Putnam spoke of Mrs. Backus’s life, work 
and character. 


The Central New York Branch has an enrollment of forty-three members 
and has held four meetings during the year. The annual luncheon, followed 
by a business meeting and social hour, was held in October. In December 
Mrs. Donald Dey, director from the branch, entertained the members at 
her home and gave a very interesting account of the meetings of the general 
association at Atlanta. Papers were also read on Avoidable Wastes in Time, 
Money, Health and Strength. At the March meeting the members of the 
senior class of Syracuse University were invited to attend. The discussion 
of Avoidable Waste was continued and a social hour followed. The annual 
business meeting, with election of officers, was held in June. The Fiction 
Club has met fortnightly, and the subject of study for the year has been 
France, following in part the course laid down in the Bay View Magazine. 

The branch has been represented on the Municipal, Educational, and 
Philanthropic Committees of the Council of Women’s Clubs. Through the 
Municipal Committee efforts have been made to enforce the laws against 
expectoration in street cars and to abate the smoke nuisance. Methods of 
securing the better protection of food from dust and germs, while on sale, 
are under consideration. The Educational Committee has been instrumental 
in securing the establishment of medical inspection in the public schools of 
the city and in the operation during July and August of a public playground. 
The Philanthropic Committee, through its agitation of the child labor ques- 
tion, has brought about a better enforcement of the law, especially by the 
local merchants. A law has also been passed forbidding young boys to sell 


papers on the streets after 7 o’clock, and a probation officer has been secured 
at police headquarters. 


The Eastern New York Branch has held seven meetings this year in the 
attractive rooms of the Albany Institute, which have been most kindly 
placed at our disposal. The club work carried on last year in the West End 
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has been successfully continued, but it has been decided not to attempt it 
another year. Miss Grace Perry, of Williamstown, was our guest at the 
December meeting and gave a most delightful account of the Georgia meet- 
ing of the general association. At other meetings most interesting talks have 
been given on American and European Forestry, Some Phases of Modern 
Drama, Mormonism, and Our State Charities and Their Work. 

The branch has forty-seven members enrolled, a slight gain over last year. 


Southern New York Branch.— The membership of the year was twenty- 
four, and the regular meetings ten in number, besides a number of special 
work meetings. In the fall $50 were raised to help a needy student, $30 by 
subscription and $20 by repayment of loan. In February was held a valentine 
sale; the public school children and the association made original valentines. 
Home-made candy and a play, composed for the occasion, were additional 
attractions. The net proceeds were $121.10. $150 were given to assist a 
young girl entering college this fall. 


The Western New York Branch has had a notable year. It has carried 
forward the work of the créche, which was taken up some years ago, and 
has also interested itself in two other projects, the proposed foundation of a 
College of Liberal Arts, to become a part of the present University of 
Buffalo, and the proposed formation of a woman’s college club. 

The management of the créche was carried on, as usual, by the créche 
board, which has had the usual hard financial struggle. The increase in the 
number of children cared for, while demonstrating the growing usefulness 
of the institution, meant also a substantial increase in the expenses. It was 
decided to repeat the experiment of running a luncheon room for the four 
weeks preceding the Christmas holidays. The necessary premises were se- 
cured, rent free. As the location was a little remote from the business 
center of the city, the profits from the undertaking were not as large as had 
been hoped for. However, through the earnest ard unremitting labors of 
the Luncheon Room Committee, the much needed sum of $530 was cleared. 

The decision that the branch must take some part in the university move- 
ment was made at the first meeting in October. A committee was appointed 
to consider what might be done. At a special meeting, two weeks later, the 
committee gave its report in the form of a set of resolutions, recommending 
that the branch should pledge a sum of money to be raised by subscriptions 
from individual members, that it should endeavor to interest college alumnae 
in neighboring towns in the movement, and that when such a College of 
Liberal Arts should be founded, the branch should offer a scholarship. 
These resolutions were voted on separately, and all were carried. Since then 
the work of obtaining subscriptions from the members, has been actively 
carried on by the committee. 

The idea of a college club has long interested many of the branch mem- 
bers. It has been thought desirable that Buffalo, like other cities, should 
have a club for college women, with a membership which should be some- 
what broader than that of the branch. It was, of course, thought fitting 
that any step toward the forming of such a club, should be taken by branch 
members. These steps have thus far been rather tentative, and no formal 
action has been taken. The branch went as far as the securing of permanent 
quarters for their meetings, and adding an extra social meeting monthly, to 
which college women not members of the branch were invited. The re- 
sponse from the “ outsiders” seems to indicate that a college club might be 
successfully formed. 

The branch membership has, on the whole, been slightly increased, the loss 
from resignations being more than made up by the new applications for 
membership. 
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Ohio Branch.— Owing to unavoidable circumstances the Ohio Branch held 
but one meeting during the year. This was the annual meeting at the Euclid 
Club, Cleveland, June 16th. The business meeting was followed by a 
luncheon. 


The Oregon Branch was organized in February, 1905, and held its first 
annual meeting in May of that year. The work immediately at hand was 
the establishment of a rest-room at the Lewis and Clark Exposition. This 
we furnished and attended during the four months of the fair. In the fall 
we began regular work along three lines: our programs; readings for blind 
people at the Public Library; and the foundation of a scholarship to be 
given each year to some girl wishing to attend the University of Oregon. 
This last is to be the principal work of our branch and we made a splendid 
start this year, first, by means of a lecture on Japanese Art, given by Mr. 
Frederick C. Touey of San Francisco, and second, by an elaborate and ad- 
mirable performance of Tennyson’s Foresters, given out of doors. This 
was attended by eight hundred people, and the high standard set has given 
the club a fine standing in the community. 

The weekly readings for blind people have interested many of our mem- 
bers in the problem of education for the blind, and we hope this may lead 
to more extended work. 

The monthly programs at our meetings were always interesting. The 
subjects were the work of Shaw, Maeterlinck and George Meredith. 
Our special social meetings were the annual luncheon for members in 
March and the annual undergraduate tea in July, when we try to meet and 
attract the undergraduates who are at home for the summer and the sub- 
freshmen who are leaving for college in the fall. 


The Philadelphia Branch has held eight meetings. At the first Miss 
Kellar addressed the branch. The second was a musical and social meet- 
ing. At the third, Professor William I. Hull of Swarthmore College spoke 
on the Bayeux Tapestry. The fourth meeting was in charge of the com- 
mittee allied with public educational interests. Miss Anna I. McCormick 
spoke on The Teacher’s Part in Making Good Citizens. At the fifth meeting, 
held in February, Miss Richmond and Miss Foss spoke on A Study of 
Origins in Social Reform. The meeting was in charge of the committee 
allied with the Society for Organizing Charity. At the March meeting Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schilling spoke on The Elizabethan Masque, and at the 
April meeting Mr. William W. Birdsall, principal of the High School for 
Girls, spoke on the Reorganization of the Philadelphia Public School Sys- 
tem. This meeting was in charge of the Educational Committee. The 
committees this year have done admirable work along the same lines pur- 
sued last year. 


Eight new members have joined this year, making our present member- 
ship 110. 


The Pittsburgh Branch has held this year four regular meetings instead 
of the usual eight, the object being to increase the attendance at each meet- 
ing. Two of the four were given over to business. On December 12th a 
reception was given at the Pennsylvania College to all coilege graduates 
in the city and vicinity. On February 16th another reception, similar to the 
one of last year, was given to the girls in the preparatory schools. A sug- 
gestive talk on A College Education, and another on College Life, seemed 
to make the sixty or more girls present eagerly interested. Since this seems 
to be an effective means of arousing enthusiasm for each and every college, 
it is the intention of the branch to make this reception an annual affair. 
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Rhode Island Branch.— This year the branch has changed its habit of 
monthly meetings, and instead has met four times, in November, January, 
February and May, in a down-town hotel which served the luncheon with 
which the meetings ended. The members —their average number was 45 — 
had entertainment varied enough. At the first meeting Professor Manatt 
of Brown University read a paper on Bacchylides. At the second Miss 
Georgiana Bacon of Worcester spoke on Civil Service Reform. At the 
third Miss Hazard of Wellesley College read an original short story of the 
South county in Colonial times, called the Debatable Ground, and Miss 
Jean Hamilton, secretary of the National League of Women Workers, 
spoke of The Work and Ideal of the Working Girls’ Club. At the fourth 
meeting the annual business was followed by a musicale. 

The working committees have been two in number. The Home Eco- 
nomics Committee, which was an open committee, took a correspondence 
course in the American School of Household Economics in Chicago. From 
the prescribed books, as a point of departure, they discussed questions 
arising from the book and their own problems in practical house-keeping. 
The duty of the Committee on Educational Legislation is to watch legis- 
lation bearing on child-labor or other educational matters, to attend the hear- 
ings and speak when the opportunity offers. The committee reported that 
this year there has been little legislation of moment in this line. 

At the May meeting it was voted to drop the Committee on Social Service 
at its chairman’s recommendation, since she found the important forms of 
social service already the work of well-established organizations. 


The St. Louis Branch has held five meetings during the year; two busi- 
ness meetings, and three open meetings at which addresses were given by 
experts, on questions of public and especially municipal interest. The sub- 
jects taken up were: 1. The City Institutions (Hospitals, Juvenile Court, 
Work House, etc.). 2. The Child Labor Question in Missouri. 3. The Sani- 
tary Conditions in St. Louis (Work of the Health Department, Milk Supply, 
Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign, Tenement Conditions). The meetings have 
been throughout very interesting, and fairly successful as to attendance. 
The aim of the Executive Committee has been to emphasize the local hear- 
ing of questions of general interest, and to disseminate valuable information 
about our own city. Since the subject has grown on our hands beyond the 
limits of one year, the same general plan will be followed for next year, 
taking up other similar topics. 

At the annual meeting various plans for active work were considered 
and referred to the Executive Committee. In spite of the difficulty of asking 
additional work from the members, a large majority of whom are either 
teaching or have their hands full with work of some kind, there was a 
— sentiment that the branch should in some way make itself actively 
of value. 

The membership in the St. Louis Branch for 1905-06 has been thirty- 
four (of whom one has since removed), twenty-six old members and eight 
new members. The attendance of the members at the business meetings 


has been phenomenally large, which seems to be an encouraging sign of 
interest. 


The Seattle Branch has held several social meetings during the past year, 
and has added eleven new members to its roll. In January a luncheon was 
given at the Hotel Lincoln, and in June the branch and its guests were 


delightfully entertained by Mrs. Burwell at her summer home at Eagle 
Harbor. 


The Virginia Branch._— The work upon which the branch has put most of 
its emphasis has been the investigation of the secondary schools for girls 
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in the state, in order to bring about some uniformity of standard and aim 
among the separate schools. This work has resulted in the calling of a 
special session on Virginia Schools and Colleges for Girls in connection 
with a general educational conference held in Richmond this Thanksgiving. 
Great interest was shown in the special conference by most of the principals 
of the schools of the state, and beneficial results in the form of helpful 
co-operation were confidently expected. 


The Washington Branch has held eight regular meetings, the average 
attendance being thirty. During the year five new members have been 
added to our number, and three have resigned. There are seventy-seven 
regular members and five associate members. 

At the November meeting Dr. R. S. Woodward, president of the Car- 
negie Institution, gave an address, the subject being the aim and scope of 
that institution. 

At the December meeting, after the report of the annual meeting of the 
general association at Atlanta, Dr. L. G. Grieve gave an account of her 
experience while traveling through the Vale of Cashmere. 

The Home Economics Committee, co-operating with a committee of the 
Local Publi¢ Education Association and with the Intermunicipal Committee 
on Household Research in New York, entered into an investigation of the 
employment agencies of the city. The conditions discovered were so in- 
famous that efforts for drastic legislation to remedy the evils were pressed 
in Congress, and the proposed bill was passed by Congress in the spring. 

At the February meeting was read a carefully prepared paper on the 
merits of the School City, which it had been proposed should be intro- 
duced into our public schools. The branch declined to accept an invitation 
to join the federation working toward that end. There was also read a 
report from the Log Cabin Social Settlement at Hindman, Kentucky. At 
the March meeting Miss Frances A. Kellor gave an address concerning 
some of the problems of social reform with which she is dealing through 
the Intermunicipal Committee on Household Research. At the April meet- 
ing was read a report of the year’s work of the Local Public Education 
Association, showing what has been done for compulsory education, the 
child-labor law, the juvenile court, free lectures to the people, and school 
reorganization in the District of Columbia, by individual members of the 
branch who are active members of the Public Education Association. 

The branch again aided financially for another year the International 
Institute for Girls in Madrid, Spain. The Committee on Child Literature 
has completed its work, which is now ready for the publisher. 
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For the convenience of members who are travelling, and for 
mutual branch interest a calendar of the branches for the year 
1906-7 is here given as complete as can be obtained, together with 
the address of the branch director. 

It is suggested that the branches issue to their members a mem- 
bership card, to be used as a card of introduction. That these may 
be as nearly uniform as possible it is suggested that they conform 
to the style of the credential cards issued by the general association 
for the annual meetings, but signed and dated by a branch officer, 
who is responsible for issuing cards only to paid members. The 
secretary-treasurer will, on application, furnish a membership card 


to any general member. ELIZABETH L. CLARKE. 
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BraANcH CALENDARS 


Ann Arbor Branch. Director, Mrs. George W. Patterson, 
814 S. Univ. ave., Ann Arbor. 
Meetings are held at 3 p. m. the second Saturday of each month. 
There is no regular place of meeting, the members entertaining at 
their different homes. There is no fixed program; an interesting 
address is always given, followed by a social hour. One meeting 
is held in Ypsilanti, and one meeting takes the form of a reception 
to the seniors of the university. An annual luncheon closes the 
year. 


Boston Branch. Director, Miss Ethel D. Puffer, 
49 Irving st., Cambridge, Mass. 
November 3 Wellesley College 
Home Economics Committee. Announcement of the award of 
the Mary Lowell Stone Prize for: the best essay on Fullest Effi- 
ciency. Muss Otive Davis will open a discussion on Some Prob- 
lems of College Living. 


December 8 Boston University 


Executive Committee. Report of the Branch Director to the 
general meeting. Discussion and vote upon proposed changes in 
the constitution. Other business. 


January 1 College Club 


Membership and Executive Committees. Reception to new 
members. 


January Date and place to be announced 
Peace Committee. Special meeting. 


February 9 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Social Service Committee. Mr. JAMes J. Storrow will speak 
on Juvenile Courts and Probation Work. 


March 2 Radcliffe College 


Education Committee. Discussion: What the College Can Do 
for the Teacher. 
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April 6 Place to be announced 
Special Committee. The Living Wage. 


May 4 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Annual Meeting. Election of Officers. 
Tea will be served in the Margaret Cheney Reading Room. 
The usual post card notices will be sent before each meeting. 
A limited number of guest tickets will be issued by the Executive 
Committee upon written application. 
[Fourth page of program contains list of officers, and chairmen 
of standing committees. | 


California Branch. Director, Mrs. A. E. Graupner, 
Mill Valley, California. 


Meetings are held the last Saturday of each month at the Home 
Club, East Oakland. The program usually consists of a luncheon 
at 12.30, a business meeting at 2.15, a lecture, musicale or amateur 
play at 3 and a social tea at 4. The branch will be very happy to 
welcome any members of other branches and will make them their 
“ guests of honor.” 


Chicago Branch. Director, Miss Marion Talbot, 
Green Hall, Univ. of Chicago. 
The regular meetings are held in the parlors of the Woman’s 
Club, Fine Arts Building, at 2:30 p. m. on the third Saturday of 
each month. The prospective programs will include the best 
speakers obtainable on the subjects of Education, Art and Music, 
followed by a social hour, tea being served by alumnae of different 
colleges in turn. Much of the real work of the association is done 
by committees as named in the appended slip. All members are 

urged to join one or more of these committees. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


ADDRESS... 
tae ee es aenaeanedh Konimaw's 
Underline name of committee on which you are willing to serve: 
CHILD Stupy, CORRESPONDENCE, EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION, EDu- 
CATIONAL LEGISLATION, HAMLINE ScHooLt, Home Economics, 
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HOsPITALITY, JUVENILE Court, Liprary, MEMBERSHIP, PHYSICAL 
WELFARE OF PuBLic SCHOOL CHILDREN, VACATION SCHOOL. 
State briefly what work you are doing in other clubs. 


Please return to SARAH B. TUNNICLIFF. 
o18 JACKSON PARK AVENUE. 


Colorado Branch. Director, Miss Etta L. Miller, University Park. 
The branch holds regular meetings on the second Tuesday of 

each month. The place of meeting is announced by postal card 

and in the newspapers. Subject, a study of the city charitable in- 

stitutions, their management etc. 

Nov. 13. County and State Hospital and Visiting Nurses Asso- 

ciation 

Dec. 11. Almshouse and Asylum for the Aged 

Jan. 8. Asylums for children 

Feb. 12. Penal and correctional institutions 

“eb. 16. Extra meeting, annual luncheon 

Mar. 12. Social betterment work 

April 9. Annual business meeting and election of officers 

May 14. Social meeting 


Columbus Branch. Director, Mrs. G. W. Knight, 
85 Jefferson ave., Columbus, O. 
All meetings are held at Parsons Place. 


Wednesday, November 7, 1906— 3:00 p. m. 


Address, Miss Jessie M. Keys. Subject — Preventive Work 
among Working Girls of Columbus. 


Wednesday, December 5, 1906 — 3:00 p. m. 
Address, Miss Louise Arnold. Subject — Modern Greece. 


January, 1907 
College Alumnae Tea 


Wednesday, February 6, 1907 — 3:00 p. m. 
Discussion, Practical Aims for College Women. Under the 
direction of Mrs. S. C. Derby. 
8 
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Wednesday, March 6, 1907 —3:0J p. m. 


Discussion, Civil Service Reform in Columbus. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Juliette Sessions. 


Wednesday, April 3, 1907 — 3:00 p. m. 
Address, Mr. Geo. W. Lattimer. Subject — Civic Life in Co- 
lumbus. 
Wednesday, May 1, 1907 — 3:30 p. m. 
Annual Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Conecticut Branch. Director, Mrs. Leonard Daggett, 
70 Wall st., New Haven. 


October.— Reception to new members at Miss Seymour’s. 

November.— Talk on travels in Palestine by Prof. B. W. Bacon 
at Miss Atwater’s, 

December.— Paper on American Pottery, by Mrs. H. W. Rogers, 
at Mrs. Norcross’s. 

January.— Play. January Meeting in Hartford at the invitation 
of the Hartford College Club. 

February.— Book Review meeting. 

March.— To be announced. 

April.— To be announced. 

May.— Annual meeting. 

June.— Out-door play. 


Detroit Branch. Director, Mrs. McGraw, 81 Alfred st. 
Hour of i:neeting, 3 o'clock on the first Saturday of the month. 
Each meeting is in charge of a member who will present the as- 
signed subject, or will obtain a person qualified to do this, and will 
secure several speakers for an informal discussion of the same. 
(No place announced). 


SociaAL PROBLEMS. 


October 6th, 1906. Child Labor, Sweat Shops, and Factory In- 
spection — Mrs. Myra Post Cady. 

November 3rd, 1906. Forestry — Mrs. Nellie Stanley Payne. 

December 1st, 1906. Pure Food—Dr. Mary Thompson Ste- 
vens. 
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January 5th, 1907. Settlement Work— Miss Minnie Clough. 

February 2nd, 1907. Juvenile Court— Mrs. Frances Hender- 
son Keep. 

March 2nd, 1907. Civic Beauty — Mrs. Lee S. McCollester. 

April 6th, 1907. Domestic Science in the High School — Miss 
Janet Mackenzie. 

May 4th, 1907. Annual meeting. 


Illinois Branch. Director, Mrs. Morgan Brooks, 
1012 W. Oregon st., Urbana, Jil. 


Indiana Branch. Director, Mrs. James A. Woodburn, 
519 N. College ave., Bloomington. 
Meetings of the Executive Committee are held the first Sunday 
morning in the month in the Directors’ room of the Indiana Trust 
Building at Washington and Pennsylvania streets, Indianapolis. 
Social meetings at which matters of interest to the branch may be 
discussed are held once a month from November until May. The 
time and place of these meetings are determined at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee. 


Iowa Branch. Director, Mrs. W. H. Baily, 
1810 Sixth ave., Des Moines. 
The branch’ holds regular monthly meetings on Saturdays at the 
Savery hotel, Des Moines. The topic for the winter is to be the 
Industrial Condition of Women and Children in Des Moines. The 
exact program is made out as the date of meeting approaches. 


Kansas Branch. Director, Dr. Ida H. Hyde, University of Kansas. 
The branch will hold four regular meetings, in October, January, 
March and May, in Lawrence, Kansas. No plan of work has as 
yet been adopted. One meeting will take the form of a tea to the 
seniors of the university to interest them in the association. 


Kansas City Branch. Director, Miss L. L. Whipple, 609 Olive st. 


Meetings every fourth Wednesday at 3 p. m. at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Borland, 2825 Troost avenue. Subject for the 
year, Household Management. 1. Household Expenditure. 2. 
Household Accounts. 3. Organization and Division of Labor. 4. 
Domestic Service. 5. Supplies of the Household. 
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Milwaukee Branch. Director, Mrs. G. H. Noyes, 204 Prospect ave. 

Meetings on the first Saturday of every month at 3 p. m. Pro- 
gram followed by a social hour. 

Oct. 6. Luncheon, Milwaukee Downer College. 

Nov. 3. Mayor Becker, The Municipality of Milwaukee. 204 
Prospect ave. 

Dec. 1. Mr. J. T. Kelley, The City Attorney’s Office; Mr. C. B. 
Weil, The Common Council. 201 Prospect ave. 

Jan. 5. Mrs. A. Proctor Smith, Recital. 416 Lake Drive. 

Feb. 2. Chief John T. Janssen, The Police Department; Dr. G. 
\. Bading, The Health Department. 216 Martin st. 

March 2. Mr. W. G. Bruce. The Taxes. 646 Marshall st. 

April 6. The School Board. 176 Mason st. 

May 4. Annual meeting and election of officers. In charge of 
Social Committee. 95 Prospect ave. 


Nebraska Branch. Director, Miss Louise Pound, 
1632 L st., Lincoln. 
Meetings at four o’clock the afternoon of the third Friday of each 
month. 
Subjects for 1906-07 
Notable Authors of the Last Quarter of a Century. 
October 26 
Tolstoi Prof. W. M. Patterson 
Hostess, Mrs. A. S. Tibbets, 658 South Seventeenth 
November 16 
Henry James Dr. L. A. Sherman 
Hostess, Mrs. F. H. Woods, 1220 South Twentieth 
December 14 
Zola Prof. P. H. Frye 
Hostess, Mrs. W. G. L. Taylor, 435 North Twenty-fifth 


January 18 
A. W. Pinero Prof. Daniel Ford 
Hostess, Mrs. W. E. Hardy, 1536 D 


February 15 
May Sinclair Prof. F. A. Stuff 
Hostess, Mrs. G. S. Smith, 1837 C 
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March 15 
Hauptmann Prof. P. A. Grummann 
Hostess, Miss Louise Pound, 1632 L 
April 19 
Rostand Miss Louise Pound 


Hostess, Mrs. H. H. Wilson, 1369 South Nineteenth 





Final Meeting, May 17 
Women in the University of Nebraska 
Acting-Dean Mrs. W. E. Barkley 
Hostess, Miss Eleanora T. Miller, 658 South Seventeenth 


New York Branch. Director, Prof. Abby Leach, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
The branch holds its meetings at 3 p. m. on the second Saturday 
of January, March and May, at 17 Madison sq. N.; but should any 
legitimate reason arise, the date may be changed. 


Central New York Branch. Director, Mrs. Donald Dey, 
201 DeWitt Road, Syracuse. 


Eastern New York Branch. Director, Miss E. Bennett, 
88 Lancaster st., Albany. 
Meets monthly from October to May at Historical Society rooms, 
State st. No definite day; program arranged for each meeting; 
business meeting, talk or lecture and social tea. 


Southern New York Branch. Director, Mrs. O. J. Fowler, 
23 Arthur st., Binghamton. 


Western New York Branch. Mrs. L. W. Simpson, 
63 Robie ave., Buffalo. 
The meetings are held on the second and fourth Tuesday of each 
month, at the rooms of the Studio Club, 391 Franklin street. After 
the business meeting, tea is served, at which the branch will be 
happy to receive any visiting members of the A. C. A. 
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Ohio Branch. Director, Prof. Emma Perkins, Cleveland. 


Nov. 13. Reception to members of the Ohio Branch and to mem- 
bers of the class of 1906 of the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, by Mrs. Chas. H. Prescott, Jr., at 5607 Cedar 
ave. Reports of the Chicago meeting by the branch director and 
by Miss Ida Ellison, a delegate from Cleveland. 

February. Time, place and speakers to be announced. Subject, 
Some Allied Interests of the Federated Clubs and the A. C. A. 

March. Time, place and speakers to be announced. Subject, 
The Place of Art in a City. 

January. Annual meeting, Euclid Club (probably). The busi- 
ness meeting will be followed by an address on Some Educational! 
Themes, and a luncheon. 


Oregon Branch. Director, Miss H. Wilson, 405 Clay st., Portland. 


Philadelphia Branch. Director, Mrs. Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 


Pittsburg Branch. Director, Miss Edith Behrhorst, Avalon. 


Rhode Island Branch. Director, Mrs. A. D. Mead, 
283 Wayland ave., Providence. 


Meeting in Churchill House, date and hour to be announced. 
January. Reception to new members. 

February. President Taylor of Vassar. 

April. Mrs. Richards. 

May. Annual meeting, out of doors. 


St. Louis Branch. Director, Miss Violet Kauffman, 
4517 West Pine blvd. 


No set time or place. Meetings held usually each month from 
November to May. 


Seattle Branch. Director, Mrs. Everett Smith, 
1533 18th ave., Seattle. 


The branch has meetings on the second Saturday of September, 
November, January and March, and the first Saturday in June. The 
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meetings are usually held at the homes of the members. The Janu- 
ary meeting is a social function and the June meeting a picnic; at 
the other three meetings a program is offered. The coming year it 
will probably take the form of a talk on the different women’s col- 
leges given by the alumnae of that college. If any alumnae visit 


the city during the winter they will be most welcome at any of the 
meetings. 


Virginia Branch. Director, Miss O. L. Hatcher, 
Low Buildings, Bryn Mawr. 
Owing to the fact that more than half of the members of the 
Virginia Branch do not live in the state, it is impossible to have a 
fixed time and place for meeting. The meetings are called by the 
president whenever and wherever she can get a quorum. 


Washington Branch. Director, Mrs. W. A. DeCaindry, 
914 Farragut sq. 
The branch holds a meeting the second Friday in each month 
from October till May, either in the afternoon or evening as may 
be desired. By invitation of Miss Madeira it is proposed to have 
the majority of the meetings in the drawing-rooms of her school, 


No. 1326 19th street. The week after each meeting the Executive 
Committee formulates the program for the meeting of the following 


month, obtaining a lecturer on some suitable topic, or planning 
for a social meeting. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S TABLE 
AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL STATION AT NAPLES. 


1906-1907 


The Naples Table Association for promoting Laboratory Research by 
Women wishes to call attention to the opportunities for research in zoology, 
botany and physiology provided by the foundation of this table. 

The Zodlogical Station at Naples was opened by Professor Anton Dohrn 
in 1872 for the collection of biological material and for the study of all forms 
of plant and animal life. Under the personal direction of Professor Dohrn 
and his assistants the Station has developed into an international institution 
for scientific research. Any government or association which pays five hun- 
dred dollars annually is assigned a table for research and is entitled to appoint 
to it qualified students, who are provided by the Station with all materials, 
apparatus and assistance, free of cost. One table is sometimes used by four 
or five research students in the course of 1 year. 

This Association, which was formed in 1898 to promote scientific research 
among women, is maintained by annual subscriptions of fifty dollars each. 
For the year 1906-7 the following colleges, associations and individuals are 
contributors : 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae University of Pennsylvania 

Barnard College Vassar College 

Bryn Mawr College Wellesley College 

University of Chicago Western Reserve University 

Mass. Institute of Technology Women’s College in Brown University 
Mount Holyoke College Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Radcliffe College Johns Hopkins Medical School 
Smith College Woman’s College of Baltimore 


Miss Helen Collamore Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shepard 
Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson 


The year of the Association begins in April, and all applications for the 
year 1907-8 should be sent to the Secretary on or before March first, 1907. 
The appointments are made by the Executive Committee. 

A prize of $1,000 has been offered periodically by the Association for the 
best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying new obser- 
vations and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory research in 
biological, chemical or physical science. The fourth prize will be awarded 
in April, 1909. 

Application blanks, information in regard to the advantages at Naples for 
research and collection of material and circulars giving the conditions of 
the award of the prize will be furnished by the Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FioreENce M. CusuH1noc, 8 Walnut St., Boston Mass., Chairman. 

Mary FE. Woo.tey, President of Mount Holyoke College. 

Enten H. RicHarps, Massachusetts Institute of Tecnology. 

Aice Upton PEARMAIN, 388 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Marion Tatzot, Dean of Women, Chicago University. 

ExvizapetH L. Crarke, (Mrs. S. F.) Williamstown, Mass., Treasurer. 

Apa Winc Meap, (Mrs. A. D.) 283 Wayland Ave., Providence, R. [., 
Secretary. 








